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THE 
MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Tsanr Farqunar’s first impression of King’s 
Dene was very favourable, for she saw it in the 
glow of the August evening, when the sunset 
was falling about its time-mellowed stones, 
and bringing out into bold relief the delicate 
Carving of its facade. 

Lionel had gone to the station with the 
varriage to meet his father’s guests, and 
Nathalie stood on the stone steps, with Mr. 
Egerton, ready to welcome them on their 
taka 
; 4sabel looked at her with eyes that would 

ave been sharp to notice say defect in her 
PY eapoemae but which were disappointed in 
bow Scrutiny, for the young girl made a pic- 
bs od ny perfect in every detail, as she 

cae there, dressed in a gown of old gold 
P : , that was made quite plainly, and fell in 
ch folds about a figure which might have 
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(THE SECBET PASSAGE——AN UNEXPECIED WILNESS-] 


served for the model of the Milo Venus. A 
couple of tame peacocks, that she was in the 
habit of feeding, had come to her side, and 
added completeness to the picture. 

“How charming Nathalie looks!” ex- 
claimed Farquhar, who was more in love than 
ever, “ I must have her painted in that dress, 
and with the peacocks by way of accessories 
—it will make a sensation in the Academy, 
Don’t you think so, Isabel ?’’ 

But Isabel did not reply; a wild jealousy 
was tearing at her heart-strings, and she was 
saying to herself, bitterly,— 

‘“*No wonder Hugh Cléveland was true to 
his first love ! What had you to offer him that 
would compare with beauty like this? She 
outshines you as the moon outshines a wax 
candle.” 

Nevertheless, by a great effort, she succeeded 
in concealing her chagrin, and sprang smil- 
ing from the]carriage, looking’very elegant 
in her fawn and brown cachmeres, with ostrich 
feather trimming, and a pale pink plume in 
her bonnet. She had, as usual, been very car- 
ful in her dress, and the result was eminently 





“T am delighted to greet you!” she ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically, to Nathalie, whom 
she kissed. ‘‘ I will not meet you as a stranger, 
when we are so soon to be sisters.’”’ 

Nathalie received the greeting very quietly, 
and after introducing Isabel to her father led 
the way upstairs, to the suite of rooms pre- 
pared for the guest, whose quick eyes noted 
everything they rested on—the bygone 
splendours of the house, the shabby carpets 
and curtains, the thousand and one evidences 
of the lack of money that were almost pain- 
fully apparent. a 

Miss Farquhar had noticed the manner 11 
which Nathalie had received her brother, and 
from this; added to the Egertons hardly-con- 
cealed poverty, she drew her own conclusions. 

‘‘T have been wanting to see you for a long 
time,” she said, as she divested herself of 
her bonnet and gloves, ‘‘ I have heard so much 
about you.” 

“Yes?” said Nathalie, quietly. 

‘«‘ From my brother, and from another source 
as well.’’ ’ 

‘Indeed!’ without any betrayal of in- 
terest. 
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‘‘T know an old friend of yours—at least, 
I believe he used to be an old friend.” 

“E am surprised at that,’ said-the girl, 
composedly, ‘‘ for I have so few friends.” 

“His name is Hugh Cleveland.” 

As she made the announcement Isabel 
turned round, and looked Nathalie full in the 
face. The utterance of the name was s0 
mere and unexpected that the young girl 
blenched as if a red hot sword had been held 
before her eyes. She did not change colour, 
but her lips twitched as if with intense 
nervousness ; and Isabel Farquhar, accustomed 
as she was to studying character, knew at once 
that although she might be on the point of 
marriage with her brother, her heart. still 
belonged to the young artist. 

‘‘Is Mr. Cleveland in London?” Nathalie 
asked, controlling her voice.as best she could. 

“Yes, he lives in Kensington, not far from 
where we do.” 

“ And—and—is he well?” 

“Quite well, and in excellent spinits.” 

“TF am glad,” said Nathalie, rather vaguely, 
very 

She to ask a hundred questions con- 


eerming him—for she had thirsted for news of 
itimeas a man in the desert thirsts for water— 


t 
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Nath at Isabel | of ‘the 
cn alta guy ao Ud hel seed 
ittler ‘before. Mise: F'a yah: 


her #1 or Was 
neither so ws herself ; 
but there her free, 
and an exquisiiie and } 
movements; & im her voive 
which her rival did: act underestimate ; which : 
she was, indeed, imulined to over-estimate. 
Besides, there hadi teem « thrill im 
Isabel’s voice when alae ‘Hingh that 
Nathalie had Reem quiclk te: notice; and inter- 
preted according to her omm \ 

Her heart sank like lead m. She 
had fancied before that her ctirefitkiery was | 
full to the brim, but now she ler }, 


mistake ; this last was, perhaps, the bitterest 
drop it contained; or at the present minute 
she was inclined to think so. 

“I cannot tell you how much I admire your 
home!’’ went on Isabel, and her silvery tones 
sounded a very long way off in her list-ner’s 
CATs, 

ee eee | P . 

‘s Me. Cleveland told me I should be pleased 
with it, for he said it. was one of the most 

me places he knew.” 

Then Hugh had talked to Miss Farquhar of 
her home, and ina casual manner, as if they 
had been strangers, or merely friends. 

“You know I am somewhat of an artist 
myself,.so'I-shall want to sketch it, and you 
too; if you will permit me,” continued the new 
arrival, who had put off her usual langour, 
and was quite gay and sprightly, “I am 
afraid, however, I shall have to defer asking 
you: to’ sit to me until later on, for you are sure 
to be very busy just now with preparations 
fot your wedding, It is very .near, is it 
not ? ” 

Nathalie assented im the sarne vague manner 
ais before, and Isabel came up to her and 

kissed her with quite enthusiastic affection. 

“TI cannét help congratulating myself on 
the sister Ian going to have!” sheexcldimed, 
“ Gilbert is my only brother, so of course his 
matringé theans a great deal to me, and I was 


ae will be my sister in fact as well ag name, 
ou are so beautiful too! ”’ : 

And all the while her lips uttered “these 
loying words her soul was crying out,— 

““T hate you! I hate you! You are fairer 
than I, and he loves you even as you love 
him!” 

Nathalie drew herself away a little coldly. 
She did not feel similarly drawn towards her 
future relative, and she was rather inclined to 
resent this sudden familiarity. 

‘** You are very good,’’ she observed. ‘‘ Lhope 
the future will not make you alter your opinion. 
Are you ready tc descend ?” 

“ Quite. I suppose I shall beable to come 
up again presently, and dressfor dinner? ” 

“Oh, yes! I ordered tea ad omee, because I. 
thought you would requime it after your 
—- ” 


shall, at-allevemts, be very ful for 
it. A cup of tem ivalways img.” 
When she got do Miss 


— poor Maifialie’s heaat sank 
ower and lower, as exposed 
to ie aatation “ieee : 

. “Yommme very'q Gserved Farquhar, 
who was sithimg ness and watched her 


“Is thet true?” gmiled her brother, “I 
toile were ammious your 
dust Lipman tees used peso 
to Nathelie. : 
fc oa fn pal ec 

“tn same nope yeu. Bite is seiner a 
i indeod, goa are Sejeined Thionel, 
porte 


stealing along the terrace when’ smoking 
my after-dinner cigar, and, 1 nvust@enfess, 
she always gives me an eerie sort of feuliing. 
Those blue spectacles give her a weird 


“Or more likely your imagination clethes: 
commonplace objects with a cloak of romance,” 
said Nathalie, while Isabel flashed upon him 
with her bright smile. 

“Are you romantic?” 

* No, I think not.” 

“ Tmaginative, then? ’’ 

‘“‘ Hardly that. I may have been once, but 
I have outgrown it with years,”’ 

Isabel heaved a sigh. “ 

“Ts it not sad that as we get older we get 
so very, very prosaic?” she said. “Ido mot 
believe there is sucha thing as faith or con- 
stancy in the world, and. five or six years ago 
if am angel from Heaven had enunciated that 
opinion I would have vehemently contradicted 
him.” 

She stole, as she spoke, a glance at Nathalie, 
whose dark eyes were full of brooding sadness. 
She was wondering if this doctrine were true, 
and if she had expected from Hugh more than 
it was in human nature to bestow. 

After all, what right had she.to exaet from 
him a faith which she had not given? Could 
she expect him to remain true to her when, 
with her own lips, she had declared herself 
false, when she had bade him leave her, forget 
her, while she gave her hand to another man ? 

Common-sense said, ‘‘ No;’’ common-sense, 
which ruthlessly tears down the rose-eoloured 
veil through whose medium we would fain 





naturally very anxious until I saw you. Now 





all my doubts are set at rest, and I am sure! 


look, and see things not as they are, bat as 
we would have them to be; and this same 


— 
stern monitor told her how absurd, how un, 
reasonable, was the jealousy that had Sprang 
up in-her heart towards Isabel. 

“Is not Lynwood Hall close to Kings 
Dene?” asked the latter, who seemed deter. 
mined the conversation should not flag if by 








her instrumentality the ball might be kept 
rolling. 7 
‘‘ Yes,” answered Laonel. - Do you 
the Lynwoods?”’ eae 
“T know Oaptain Otho, who,-E-believe, is 


staying there mew,” 
“Yes; he has been at the Hall ever sing 















Sir Ralph Lady Lynwood home.” 
| “What o intment that marriag. 
: must hawe beem to !”’ exclaimed Isabel, 


“TT empent it was; and yet, after alll, it mg 
make B® serious: difference im his pro S, = 
his: umele is: very il, and te not unlikely that 
soor suseeed! to the title.” 


beeiel 
“ What: i the 


ti 
i 
i 
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Uta 
Hs 
it 
ae 
He 


had lost colour and 
the house in a Iamguid fasiiiim, very differat 


quietude of the library or while pacing ti 
sunny length of the terrace; ‘‘ youth and af 
can never amalgamate, and though I mayg’ 
her all the devotion and care in the world! 
will not compensate for the lack of that loe 
which, no doubt, her young heart craves St 
will be true tome. Oh! yes; I would stale 
my life on her truth, because her nature 18 # 
pure that she could not be otherwise, but! 
shall see her’ pine and droop before my 
like a flower fading for want of water, 

shall feel that. it is my fault. Heavens kno’ 
I acted, as I thought, for the best.” - 





As may be imagined, this idea preyed 
his spirits, until it rendered him absolutely 
morbid, and what made it worse to bear 
the fact that such a regret could not! 
shared—he must endure it alone, fod 
thatno one had been to blame in the matter be 
himself. 

Adrienne often found his eyes fixed on 
with a sadness so pathetic that it ; 
the tears to her own; and, ignorant of he 
cause, she fancied that she had in 
manner offended him, but her se f 
would not allow her to ask how, and @ 
seemed as if husband and were wife gradasly 
drifting apart. 

Been ee carinin deiiand in ey 


































had crept into the household, and 
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——— * eae *¥* a ° ae 
it, for their master was & general favourite, | of the Baronet’s failing health, as well as his] doubt whether I am competent to give a 


nd Lady Lynwood’s fair face and gentile 
oe nad speedily. won for her a regard 
that her position, of itself, would: have been 

werless to obtain. : ; 

Otho observed all these: signs with seoret 
satisfaction—that, however; he took every pains 

isgltise. 

ar itself is befriending me,” he thought 
to himself, as he reflected on. the situation, 
«the chances are ten to one Six Ralph dies 
without a will, for his obstinancy won’t allow 
him to-alter his intention not to make it until 
those leases have been renewed, and the farm 
pought, and if his strength goes’on failing him 
in the same patio: as at present, he certainly 
ean’t Inst till then. In: that ease, all the 
estates will come to me: with the title, and I 
assuredly shall: not begrudge the widow her 
half of the personalty, under those circum- 


How trne it is,— 
« There is a tide in the affairs of men, which. taken 


atthe flood 
Leads on to fortune ! ’’ 


«T felieve T took the affair at the flood !” 

One moming Adrienne met her husband 
in the hall, provided’ with hat and stick, and 
drawing on the buff-coloured gloves he usually 
‘wore. 

“ Are you going out?’ she asked, rather 
tinidly. 

“Yes, it is a lovely morning for a walk.” 

“Shall't come with you ?” 

“No,” he answered, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “T am going to the village to call 
on the churcliwarden, and shall probably stay 
there some little time.” 

“But I can walk about outside,” 
urged. 

“Tt is not worth while for you to do so.” 

He drew on the other glove, and then 
Adrienne took courage, and continued,— 

“T really don’t think you ought to go.so far 
as the village; the morning is very. hot, and it 
may fatigue you. too much.” 

“T suppose I know how much exertion Iam 
capable of,” he» said, a little testly ; ‘I wish 
you would not attempt to treat me as an 
invalid, when you apes Boe intensely I dislike 


she 


, His. wife said no more, and he went out 
jon the:.grounds, followed by her anxious 
yes. 

“ He gets worse every day,” she: thought, 
sadly, “ and I don’t know if I am doing right in 
continuing to give him the drops,. they do not 
appear todohim any good. How I wishI had 
someone besides Otho to advise me: what steps 
I ought to. take!” 

Her thoughts flew at onceto Lionel, as they 
always did in an emergency, but he had not 
been at the Hallso frequently of late; and, 
moreover, she had fancied there was a shadow 

reserve in his manner when she saw him 
last, and, it had distressed her because she 
could not. understand it. 

There was no one else to whom she could 
apply in her difficulty ; she had no friends of 
~~ own, and Sir Ralph hed no near relatives 
oe - pguinnt er the subtle mistrust 

ormer 5 
reassert itself, : a pn ge 

After much pondering, she finally came to 
the conclusion that she would go that very 
afternoon, and see Dr. Seaforth herself— 
risking the chance of her husband’s anger— 
tell him that the medicine he had given had 
not had any good result, and ask him to 
Prescribe again. 

Her ee on ae Ralph’s behalf were not 
1 » for on leaving the churchwardens, 
either the heat of the noeutides sun, or the 
Previous fatigne of walking overcame him, 
there, sea eeeted up goo a — and stood 

ing faint and dizzy, and hardly con- 

scious of where he was. : 
Pnenear a the vicar of the parish happened to 
Passing at that moment, and at once séw 


| attendance upon you, or to compel your con- 


objection to consulting a physician. 

Under the present circumstances he deemed 
it expedient to take the initiative, whether he 
was afterwards blamed or not; and so giving 
Sir Ralph his arm, he half-led, half-dragged, 
him to Dr. Seaforth’s house, and on enterir g 
congratulated himself on finding the latter at 
home. 

The Baronet was taken to the surgery, and 
after drinking some water, declared himsel 
better and able to proceed home, a deter- 
mination that Dr. Seaforth strongly com- 
bated. 

They were now alone, the vicar having left 
direetly he had placed Sir Ralph in the doc- 
tor’s care. 

Perhaps he did not desire to run the risk of 
being blamed for what he had done, and so 
thought an immediate departure politic; for 
it would never do for him to fall out with 
his wealthiest and most generous parishioner. 

“Tf you will allow me I will drive you 
home, or send for one of your own carriages,” 
seid Dr. Seaforth, ‘ You are certainly not_in 
a fit condition to walk there by yourself.” 

‘“Nonsense ! ’? exclaimed the Baronet, with 
more force than elegance. ‘I won’t be per- 
suaded into fancying myself so much of an 
invalid,” 

“I am: afraid there would be very little 
‘fancy’ in such an idea,’’? was the grave re- 
sponse. 

Something in his tone made Sir Ralph look 
at him sharply. He did not, in his.sweeping 
condemnation of the medical profession, in- 
clude Dr. Seaforth, whom he believed to be a 
clever as well as conscientious man, and, in 
spite of himself, he was impressed by his 
manner. 

“Do you think I am really ill?” he asked. 

“IT don’t think anything about it—I know 
you are.” 

There was an uncomfortable pazse. 

‘“What is the matter with me?” queried 
the Baronet, breaking in abruptly. 

“Ah! there you ask me more than I am at 
present in a position to tell you. Doctors are 
not omniscient, you know; and it will be 
necessary for you to answer a few of my 
questions before I can answer yours.”’ 

‘You are aware that I am not prepossessed 
in favour of your profession generally, although 
my prejudice does not prevent my holding in- 
vidual members of it in high esteem ?”’ said 
Sir Ralph, and his companion smiled at the 
remark, 

“T am aware of it; and, pardon my saying 
so, extremely surprised. I could understand 
such a prejudice in an ignorant person, but 
hardly in so cultured a man as yourself.” 

“ And yet my reasoning is clear enough. I 
hold that when Nature has exhausted her 
forces no doctor in the world can renovate 
them.” 

“Phat is not the point, Sir Ralph. You 
must first of all discover whether Nature has 
exhausted her forces, and I think you will 
confess that a man who has made the: subject 
a lifelong study is more likely to do that than 
one who has never considered it.” 

The Baronet was silent, and Dr. Seaforth 
continued,— 

‘* Suppose, for example, the machinery of 
an engine got out of gear, you would send for 
an engineer to repair it. 1, surely the 
same principle may be applied to the human 
frame ?—and one who has studied its marvel- 
lous workings has a greater chance of finding 
out when anything is wrong with it than an 
inexperienced person. The point at issue 
seems to me so perfectly simple! ” 

« And you think you have proved it?” 

‘* Yes,’? answered the physician, frankly. 
“TI certainly do think so—to my satisfaction, 
if not to yours. I have no wish to force my 


fidence if you havea desire to withhold it——”’ 
“But 1 have no such desire,’ interrupted 
Sir Ralph, a little wearily. ‘As I am here, 
and chance has so willed it, you may as well 





© case stood, for he was already aware 


diagnosis of my own case, 
will try.” 

‘* First of all, let me see your tongue,” said 
Dr. Seaforth, and he bent down, and carefully 
examined that organ, pulling down the 
Baronet’s lower lip, and examining the gums 
as well. What he saw must have given rise 
to some important conclusion, for he started 
violently, and bit his lips, as if to check the 
ejaculation that was ready to escape them. 

“ T think it will be better for you to answer 
my questions rather than attempt to describe 
your symptoms,” he said, seating himself 
close to the Baronet. ‘Are you subject to 
headache, accompanied by internal pains?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you often feel your face flushing, 
though without any sensation of heat?” 

“Yes,” again. 

“And have you pains in any of your 
joints?” 

“In all, especially the wrists. I have 
noticed, too, that my tongue is generally 
flabby, and of a livid, whitish sort of colour, 
and I get a sweet, sometimes metallic, taste 
in my mouth.” : 

The physician nodded gravely, and seemed 
to ponder the symptoms ; then he said,— 

‘“‘ Have you a dull sort of numbness in your 
skin?” 

“ Yes, a quite peculiar feeling that I have 
never experienced before. Then, my limbs 
are unsteady, my arms and hands tremble 
occasionally, and the pains I feel have a 
rheumatic tendency.” 

* Your appetite is not good ?” 

“ No, but I am tormented with a continual 
thirst, and, as you see, my skin has assumed 
a dry yellowness that I cannot in any way 
account for—indeed, I cannot account for a 
single symptom, for hitherto I have been so 
perfectly well and healthy.” 

Again the doctor seemed lost in medita- 
tion. 

‘‘ Have you remarked anything peculiar in 
the colour of your gums?” he asked, at 
length.”’ 

The Baronet shook his head, and Dr. Sea- 
forth thereupon took up a small mirror, and 
handed it to him. 

“Look!” he said, laconically. 

The Baronet obeyed. 

‘Well, what do you see?”’ 

“‘T see a blue line just where the teeth and 
gums meet, if that is what you mean,” an- 
swered Sir Ralph, putting down the mirror. 

“That is what I do mean, for it is a most 
significant symptom, especially when taken 
in conjunction with the others you have 
described. Do you know what it indi- - 
cates ?” 

Again the Baronet shook his head, and Dr. 
Seaforth, bending forward, said, in a low and 
impressive whisper,— 

“Tt means you are suffering from lead- 
poisoning !”’ 

- * * * 7 
Sir Ralph’s horror and astonishment may 
be better imagined than described, and at first 
he stared at the physician as though he 
thought him mad for making such a sugges- 
tion. 
‘* Impossible !”’ he exclaimed, at length. 
“‘T can well understand your doubt; but, 
for ‘all that, I repeat my opinion,’’ said Dr. 
Seaforth, who himself seemed considerably 
agitated, ‘ That blue line, although it is just 
possible it may proceed from other causes, is 
to me an almost infallible proof of what I 
say.” 
y Bat how can I have taken the poison— 
who cam have given it to me?’ asked the 
Baronet, in utter bewilderment. 
‘* Tt does not necessarily follow that anyone 
has given it you. Lead-poisoning may pro- 
ceed from a dozen different causes, and each 
one may bring about the results I observe in 
your case. The medicinal use of acetate of 
lead, if continued for an undue length of 


At all events, I 





hear my symptoms, although I very much 


time, may so saturate the system with the 
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metal as to occasion this form of poisoning. 
Have you been prescribing for yourself ?”’ 

“ie.” 

‘“‘ Then, again, it is possible that you have 
been drinking water poisoned by lead. The 
symptoms in such a case come on very in- 
sidiously, but are none the less fatal in their 
effects if not checked in time. Indeed, there 
are,as I said before, a dozen ways in which 
lead might be accidentally introduced into the 
system, either through food, liquid, or inhala- 
tion. Have you noticed any other member of 
your household suffering from indisposition 
similar in character to yours ?”’ 

‘‘No, Lady Lynwood is not very well, but 
her symptoms do not resemble mine in the 
least ; and my nephew Otho, and the servants, 
are all in excellent health. To the best of my 
belief the water we drink is pure; if it had 
not been, I surely should have discovered it 
ere this.” 

‘Tt does not necessarily follow, however. If 
you will take my advice you will say nothing 
about what I have told you, but will take 
every precaution in eating and drinking, and 
I will prescribe for you.” 

‘As a matter of fact I drink very little, 
or have not done until lately, since this thirst 
has tormented me,’ added Sir Ralph, thought- 
fully. ‘I take neither ale, spirits or water.” 

‘With what, then, do you quench your 
thirst?” 

‘Coffee in the morning and evening, and 
home-made lemonade in the middle of the 
day.” 

‘Well, you must contrive to save me some 
coffee and lemonade, and I will analyse them, 
so that if they contain any deleterious matter 
Ican at once inform you.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Sir Ralph, rising, and 
speaking in a strange, automatic manner, like 
-® man in a dream, ‘“‘I will get you to drive 
me home, and will take your advice as to 
keeping what you have said to mesecret. If 
you like you can take a portion of the 
lemonade back with you?” 

“T will do so, and then no,time need be lost 
in making the analysis.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

Sie Rates kept his word, for at lunch, when 
Adrienne said to him,— 

“T saw you return from the village with 
Dr. Seaforth. Had you been consulting 
him?” 

He replied, “I did not go to his house 
for that purpose, but because I wanted to rest 
awhile. However, I took the opportunity of 
asking him a few questions with regard to my 
health.” 

Both Otho and Adrienne bent eagerly 
forward. 

‘““What did he say was the matter with 
you ?”’ inquired the latter. 

‘*He made no definite statement—doctors 
are usually averse to giving an opinion ina 
hurry like that. Perhaps when he has seen 
me a few times he may do so.” 

‘‘Then you. intend putting yourself under 
his care?” 

Yes, for a little while, at any rate.” 

“I am very glad to hear it,” said Otho, 
heartily, ‘‘and I think you are acting wisely. 
Even a slight indisposition should not be 
neglected.” 

“Did he attribute yours to the weather, as 
you have done yourself ?’’ asked Adrienne, 
who was really very anxious on the subject. 

Her husband looked annoyed at her persis¢- 
ence. 

‘‘T have already told you that he would not 
commit himself to any definite opinion.” 

Adrienne did not say anything further, but 
felt as if a load had been lifted from her 
shoulders by the mere fact of Sir Ralph’s 
having consulted a medical man. There 

would now be no necessity for her to seek 
Dr Seaforth, as she had originally intended, 
and so part of her responsibility was 
taken away. 

“I intended driving over to King’s Dene 


this afternoon,”’ proceeded the Baronet, after 
a slight pause, ‘ to give Nathalie Egerton the 
wedding present I have bought for her, but I 
don’t think I feel quite well enough ; so you— 
to Adrienne—and Otho had better take it for 
me, and tell her, with my love, that I shall 
reserve my energies for to-morrow, her 
wedding day.” 

‘‘ Suppose,” said Otho, “instead of driving 
we wait till after dinner, and walk over? 
Would it not be nicer to do that in the cool of 
the evening than to take the horses out in the 
noonday heat?” 

“You can do which you like, so that 
Nathalie has her necklace this evening.” 

“What do you say?” asked Otho of 
Adrienne. 

“I think your suggestion is best, and I 
should enjoy the walk better than driving.” 

Thus it was settled, and, accordingly, at 
about seven o’clock, they set off, taking a 
short cut through the woods, and having 
arranged that the carriage should be sent to 
fetch them home at nineo’clock. 

It was a lovely evening, the air cooler than 
it had been in the day, and full of the soft, 
mellow warmth of early September. The 
leaves were just beginning to change from 
green to gold, and on the low bramble bushes 
blackberries were ripening in countless 
profusion, while bright scarlet-berried briony 
wreathed itself about the hedges, and made 
them brilliaut with its vivid colouring. 

“You are very quiet,’’ observed Otho, 
looking at his companion, who had not spoken 
since they came out, “ aren’t you well ?” 

“ Quiet well, thank you.” . 

‘* Tn low spirits, then ? ’”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, I think I am,” she admitted ; ‘‘ I feel 
as if some terrible calamity were hangin 
over me—have felt so all day, in fact; an 
though I have tried hard to drive the feeling 
away, it has proved itself stronger than my 
efforts, for lam absolutely weighed down by 
it ” 


** Indigestion probably—you want a tonic.” 

Adrienne smiled faintly. 

“Evidently you don’t believe in presenti- 
ments.”’ 

“No, I take common sense for a guide, and 
don’t believe in anything which cannot be 
proved.” 

““Not even in a conscience?,” asked the 
young wife, rather significantly. 

He started at the question. 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ What I said—nothing more nor less.” 

‘** Oh, as to that, I suppose everyone believes 
in a conscience,”’ he said, guardedly, ‘ only, as 
you know, it is a very elastic article—to-day 
too small to cover a molehill, and to-morrow 
large enough to envelope a mountain.” 

“T suppose it is—in some people.” 

Otho looked at her rather keenly, but the 
serene tranquillity of her face was unruffled, 
and she kept her eyes fixed on the ground as 
she walked. 

Nevertheless her remark had considerably 
disturbed him, and he kept asking himself if 
it were possible that she suspected -——? ”’ 

He did not put his thoughts into words, but 
the fear made him moody and preoccupied, 
and so the walk was continued in absolute 
silence. 

When they reached King’s Dene the servant 
who opened the door to them said, in answer 
to Adrienne’s inquiries,— 

‘‘Miss Egerton went out with Mr. Far- 
quhar about ten minutes ago, my lady, but 
she is sure not be long, for she had no bonnet 
or shawl on. Shall I go and look for her 
and tell her you are here?” = - 

“No,” answe Lady Lynwood, “ we will 
walk towards the plantation, and perhaps 
shall meet her. If we do not I will come 
back and wait.” 

They passed along the terrace, and to that 
part of the house that had now fallen into 
partialruin, but had once formed a portion of 
the abbey in the days before Henry Tudor’s 
despotic commands had confiscated its 
revenues, and sent the distracted monks 





flying all over the country, to find sheltey 
where they could. 

It was now a picturesque ruin, half covereg 
with ivy, the most interesting part being an 
old hall, that had doubtless served as a refec. 
tory, and whose Gothic roof was still almost 
intact, although the mullions of the pointed 
windows were partly broken, and partly filled 
in with the small-leaved Irish ivy. 

Adrienne had not been there before, and she 
announced her intention of walking through 


it. 

‘Go on, then,” said Otho, whose quick eyeg 
had caught a glimpse of Lionel Egerton, and 
who by no means relished the idea of meeting 
him. “I want to speak to one of the grooms 
about a dog of mine that he is breaking for 
me, and when I’ve seen him I’ll join you.” 

He turned round, and Adrienne went on 
until she entered the ruin, when for the first 
time she became aware of ora ye 

‘Lady Lynwood!” he exclaimed, in sur 
prise, coming to meet her, and shaking 
hands. ; 

She explained her presence by telling him 
the purpose for which she had come, and 
seemed somewhat embarrassed by the meeting, 

“This is the first time I have seen this 
place,” she observed, looking round. 

“Is it, indeed? I am surprised to hear 
that, for we are very proud of this part of 
King’s Dene, and, as a rule, show it off to our 
visitors. Let me point out to you some of the 
architectural beauties that are still remaini 
as a monument of the taste and industry 
our forefathers.” 

He proceeded to do so, his manner a little 
more hurried than usual, and his heart beating 
very much faster. The knowledge that he 
loved. her had come upon him with the fore 
and suddenness of a thunder-clap, but at the 
same time he was fully aware that it was the 
one supreme passion of his life, which neither 
will nor time would ever have power to root 
out. He loved her as men only love once in 
their lives; and although he knew the passion 
was a guilty one, he made no effort to over- 
come it, simply because he knew how useless 
such an effort would be. 

No, for weal or for woe, for time and for 
eternity, he had yielded his ‘heart into her 
keeping, and to recall the gift would be impos- 
sible. The only course left for him was the 
one upon which he had determined—namely, to 
go back to India as soon as Nathalie’s w 
was over, and remain there until years 
done their work, had whitened his hair, and 
stilled the fever of his pulses, and made it 
possible for him to return, and hide his 
passion under the calm exterior of friendship. 
Till then he must fight with it, and keep it 
under control as a man keeps a wild beast, 
which, if set at liberty, will, he knows, destroy 
him. 

Nevertheless, the sight of her delicate loveli- 
ness, the sense of her near proximity, were 
not without their effect uponfhim. The blood 
began to course more quickly through his 
veins, and there was a strange subdued excite- 
ment in his manner that he had much ado t 
prevent Adrienne from observing. 

‘© Have you ever thought anything about 
the gipsy’s prophecy concerning your 
uncle?” she asked, presently. 

“T have thought about it a great deal, and 
more than that, have hopes of its fulfilment, 
he answered, witha smile. 

“ Really !” she exclaimed, in a tone of keel 
interest that encouraged him to continue, and 
he then told her of all his searchings am 
the old documents in the muniment chest. 

“For,” he said, “it seemed to me very 
probable old Cyrus Egerton had some hiding- 
place where he hoarded up his wealth, and # 
which access was given by a subterranesl 
passage, such as are frequently found in 
houses like this.”’ : be 

“Then you think the gipsy meant bis 
remains were hidden in Kings Dene itself? 
asked the young girl, interrupting him in he 
eagerness. 





“ Yes, I think so, and this morning I camé 
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apon & plan of the’old Abbey, in which a sub- 
terranean passage is marked, and the door 
leading to it should be in this very refectory, 
Asa matter of fact, I was just looking for it 
when you came in.” 

Adrienne clasped her hands together in 
almost childish excitement. 

“ How very romantic! Why, it sounds like 
one of Mr. Radcliffe’s novels. I feel quite 
excited about it, and would give anything to 
be near when you discovered the passage.” 

Lionel smiled at her enthusiasm. 

“Would you? Well itis by no means an 
impossibility, for I had discovered the site, and 
was only looking for the spring. Come, and I 
will show you.” 

He took her to an inner wall, from which he 
had partially torn \down the ivy. On the 
ground lay a plan, and this he bent down to 


t. 

“ Yes,” he said, half to himself, “ the door 
should certainly be here, but whether the 
spring will act is another matter altogether ; 
however, I can but try.” 

He had a bag of tools lyirg beside the plan, 
and from these he selected a chisel and mallet, 
with which he began eS wall, watched 
with intense eagerness by Adrienne, and also 
by another pair of feyes, those belonging to 
Otho Lynwood, who had returned from the 
stable, and, concealed from view, was regard- 
ing their movements very curiously. 

The curiosity was in no wise diminished 
when he saw an opening suddenly revealed in 
the eo solid wall, and it was only by 
an effort he restrained himself from going 
forward to investigate the mystery. 

Although he had fancied the door was there 
dts actual presence came upon Lionel with a 
shock of surprise, but the spirit of adventure 
had seized both Adrienne and hirhself ; and 
when she implored him to let her enter the 
passage he lighted a small lantern he had 
Soon with him, and after placing a large 
stone against the opening, in order to prevent 
the door from sliding back, acquiesced in her 
demand, and went forward himself, in order to 
light the way for her to follow. 

No sooner had they disappeared than Otho 
Lynwood advanced, his eyes glittering 
with an evil light, which meant mischief. 

He examined the opening, and then 

looked round to assure himself he was alone. 
_ An intense silence reigned. Twilight was 
just beginning to deepen, and its shadows 
already lay on the old Hall, which in days 
gone by had perhaps echoed with the laughter 
of jovial monks, whose order was not of the 
strictest, but whose quietude was now un- 
broken. 

Suddenly there rang out on the evening air 
the loud, sharp report of firearms. 

Otho started guiltily, as if he had been 
re in the perpetration of some unholy 
deed. 

* Some be pacman returning home late,’’ 
he muttered, reminding himself that it was 
September, and the shooting season had 
commenced. -' 

“ae. he heat yon and cautiously 

oving the stone that ro it open, 
pulled the door into its A sang oma tnd 
endeavoured to put back the tendrils of ivy 
that had been displaced. i 

“Atall events, whether they stay there long 
©r not, the situation is a compromising one,” 
he muttered, and then turned away, and 
walked rapidly in the direction of the 


As he turned the corner a dark figure 
passed him, coming, as it seemed to him, | 
the plantation, but dusk had come on very 
uickly; and, baffled by its shadows, and the 
on of dra which enveloped the woman’s 

ead, he failed to recognise her, 


(To be continued.) 








Tr argues a poor opinion of ourselves when 
we cannot admit any other class of merit 


© our own, or any rival in that class. 
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A LEGEND OF COLOGNE. 

In 1357 the plague was raging in Cologne, 
and among its many hundreds of other victims 
was the wife of a certain noble knight. The 
lady was buried with all the ceremony obtain- 
able under such conditions, and the disconso- 
late husband went home to his vacant house 
to or the loss of his faithful and beloved 
wife. 

But, instead of being actually dead, she had 
only fallen into a death-like swoon. Awaken- 
ing, and finding herself buried, she, by some 
unexplained means, succeeded in getting her- 
self unburied, and immediately set off home to 
comfort her sorrowing husband. 

Naturally enough, the husband was greatly 
surprised to see the wife whom he had seen 
d and securely buried only a few hours 
before, walk into the open doorway; and he 
was so sure about the authenticity of the 
death and burial of his wife that he refused 
to credit either his own eyes or the assertions 
of the resurrected one. 

Deaf to all that his once dead, but now living, 
wife could urge in behalf of her identity, the 
knight at last,as he thought, terminated the 
discussion by exclaiming,— 

‘*No; itisimpossible that you can be my 
dear wife, whose loved remains I but a few 
hours ago saw deposited in the cold grave! 
Sooner will I believe that my horses can ascend 
the stairs to the garret of my house!’’ 

Rash knight. No sooner had he made this 
assertion than a curious, four-footed trampling 
resounded through the house. At first in the 
courtyard, then in the hall, the strange noises 
sounded. Tramp, tramp, tramp—they had 
reached the stairs, and went clattering to the 
regions above. 

e knight, astonished and frightened at 
this remarkable invasion of his quiet home, 
hastened into the street and cast an anxious 
eye towards his garret windows. 

Wonderful! From every open window 
projected a horse’s head, the ears pricked for- 
ward, and each equine eye bending down on 
the astonished knight with almost human 
intelligence. 

What knight, ancient or modern, could see 
himself taken at his word in such a miraculous 
manner and remain unconvinced? This par- 
ticular ancient knight, at any rate, could not 
resist the evidence of hisowneyes. Convinced 
by the miracle, he clasped his wife to his 
breast, and lived happily ever after. 

The legend does not say whatbecame of the 
wonderful horses which played such a promi- 
nent part in this pathetic reunion of man and 


wife, 

Whether they returned to the stable in the 
same way in which they gained the garret—a 
much more difficult and miraculous feat, one 
would imagine, than ascending the stairs; 
whether they remained in the garret, their 
heads projecting from the windows and their 
eyes beaming intelligently down on the passers- 
by until death removed them piecemeal—the 
legend is silent as the grave. 





Diyner For AN Invatrp.—Broil daintily a 
tender French chop, and serve it on a small 
and very hot platter with a sprig or two of 

rsley. Serve with it on a pretty dish, also 
hot, some tomato cooked in this way: Peel 
two large, fresh, ripe tomatos, cut up in 
quarters and simmer for at least an hour on 
the back of the stove in a porcelain lined, not 
tin, stew-pan. Let it cook over rather than 
under an hour. Add, when nearly done and 
all in a soft mass, a piece of the best and 
freshest butter, pepper and salt to taste, anda 
large handful o' a or ‘‘snowflake” wafers 
broken into bits. Then let it cook until the 
crackers are thoroughly soft and partly mingled 
with the tomato. Put in no water, and before 
you take it off the stove be sure that it is 
properly and deliciously seasoned. Another 
nice way to serve a chop for an invalid is to 
stew it in its own gravy with a tablespoonful 
of stock and & small piece of butter. Place 
the chop in a small saucepan on a cool corner 


of the stove. The meat must be constantly 
turned for an hour or more, taking care to 
have the lid on the saucepan to keep the steam 
in. Serve on a plate with some delicate potato 
croquettes and a few new carrots stewed until 
quite tender in some stock. The breast of a 
cold roast chicken can be warmed up in some 
potato snow and a little caulifiower dressed 
with cream sauce. An invalid’s food should 
always be served very hot, and should be pre- 
viously and perfectly seasoned. 

Freaks or Watcues.—A lady school-teacher 
has a delicately-made little Swiss watch set 
in a bracelet. The face of it is about the size 
of a sixpence, and the works are protected by 
a thin disc of glass about the same size on the 
under side of ‘the bracelet next to the arm. In 
fact, it sets right over the young lady’s pulse, 
and the watch is the wonder and pe a ation 
of all herfriends. But the little watch never 
did keep time, ——_ it cost twenty pounds 
in Paris. The jeweller to whom it was carried 
told the lady that she ought not to expect a 
watch the size of a sixpence to keep time. 
One workman said such small watches had to 
be bought on the principle of a chance in a 
lucky-bag, as they sometimes turmed out good 
timepieces, and at others were wholly unre- 
liable. The young lady noticed, however, that 
whenever she lent her twenty-pound bracelet 
to her sister the watch kept much better time, 
and when she kept it locked up in her jewel- 
case it kept the time almost as well at any 
ordinary timepiece. A well-known physician 
had his attention called to the matter by the 
young lady’s mother, and explained it in a 
minute, from a physiological standpoint. He 
explained that the springs and machinery of 
the watch were so delicate they were affected 
by change of temperature and feeling in the 
young lady’s body. When she became excited 
the watch doubtless went fast, and in her 
calmer moments it went slower. Upon in- 
vestigation this hypothesis was verfied, and 
the phenomena excited so much curiosity that 
the young lady gave an exhibition to a few 
friends of the manner in which the watch was 
compelled to answer to the effect of the change 
in her various moods. 

Ex Manpt—Tae Anas Leaver.—Mohammed 
Ahmed, the religious head of the Soudanese 
insurrection, which England is now engaged 
in putting down, is a man of about forty years 
of age. He is a native of Dongola, one of the 
oldest towns of Abyssinia. This town, situated 
on the Nile, had its day of splendour and 
power in the middle ages, but now it has only 
three or four hundred inhabitants. Moham- 
med Ahmed was born of poor parents. One of 
the few Europeans who know him personally 
—M. Peney, of Khartoum—gives us the 
following account of this man: ‘‘ When seven 
years of age, Mohammed Ahmed commenced. 
to attend the Mussulman school, and when 
twelve years old he had completed the study of 
the Koran. For the means of pursuing his 
religious education he was indebted to his 
brothers, who were established as carpenters 
and boat-builders. They enabled him to 

ursue his studies in the neighbourhood of 
artoum under the instruction of the most 
able masters. When his education was com- 
pleted he removed to the island of Dabo, on 
the White Nile. He had lived there fifteen 
years, venerated by the people, when he 
announced himself as the Mahdi, or Divine 
Messenger, destined to regenerate Islam. 
Ahmed-Mohammed is a man of middle stature. 
His complexion is copper-coloured, his beard 
very black, and on each cheek he bears three 
parallel scars. He is extremely spare, the 
robable result of the rigorous fasts to which 
* condemns himself. Previous to his entering 
upon active life, he used to dwell in a subter- 
ranean cell or cave, where, according to his 
followers, he was continually weeping over the 
universal corruption of his race. The Mahdi 
always wears as his invariable costume a shirt 
and drawers of damoni—a coarse material of 
native manufacture. His feet are clothed with 





—, and a small turban surmounts his 
cad, 
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SAVED BY LOVE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


* Hmzoa! Croyland, where on earth have 
you sprung from ?”’ asks Lord MaclIvor, as he 
meets him on the steps of a club, ‘ Why, 
you look quite ten years older, old fellow! 
Run down with me to Scotland, and we will 
soon set you to rights.” 

“Thanks, dear MacIvor; I am not in visit- 
ing trim just yet. I have been travelling, and 
feel seedy.” 

‘‘Been hipped at Monaco, eh?” is the 
langhing question, as they ascend the steps 
arm-in-arm. . 

“How did you learn I was there?” asks 
Warren, 

“I heard it from some fellows who were 
deer-stalking in the autumn. A man cannot 
hide his light under a bushel in these days of 
railways, telegraphs, and society papers,” 
laughs the Scotch laird, amused at his friend’s 
annoyance at being found out, little dreaming 
of the mission that took him there. 

Qver their eutlets and a bottle of Medoc 
they chat in that free-and-easy style which 
only old friends can ever assume. 

‘\So.you. are badly hit at last, MacIvor?”’ 
remarks Warren, unable.to repress a smile at 
his friend’s serious countenance. 

‘“* Yes, dead clean.gone, my boy. I helieve 
if I thought I shouldn’t su in winning 
my beautiful English rose I’d do something 
desperate.’’ 

“ What, for a woman’s sake ?’’ says Warren, 





cynically, 

“A woman! Why, she’s an angel—divine! ” 

‘They all are divinities until the scales 
drop from your eyes, and then they are more 
human than even men.” 

“You surprise me, Croyland,” says his 
friend, with a puzzled expression. ‘I always ' 
thought you were.a woman’schampion !”’ | 

“I was once; but experience brings disen- 
chantment,” with a weary sigh,as if the sub-— 
ject. bored him. 
ou wouldn’t say so if you could | 

y I have lost my’ heart to. You 
stand a chance of seeing her some day.” 

“Indeed! I wall waat till then. before con- 
gratulating you.” 

‘« Ah! that ean well be deferred, old fellow,” 
Maelvor returns, gloomily. 

“ You don’t mean to say you have been rash 
enough as to give your affections to a woman 
without a heart? ’’ 

“ She has.a,heart ; but there’ssome mystery 
thet. keeps her from responding.”’ 

* Then by all means take a friend’s advice, 
end dismiss her for ever from your thoughts 
and life. Where there is secrecy there is 
danger.” 


1 
' 


“Oh, there you. are wrong; evil could never: | 


be where one so pure and guileless is.” 

“I see it’s no, use warning you,” laughs 
Warren,xising, ‘‘ You know a man convinced 
agoaimat his will is,.ete., etc.” 

“ ¥ou.ane not.off yet surely, Croyland ?”’ 

“ Yes, E have an engagement, and you. know 

EL make it a rule to be punctual. Good-bye, 
suceers to your wooing, or speedy forgetful- 
ness,” 
“Something wrong there,” thinks Lord 
Maelvor, “Why, let me see, he hasn’t been 
married much more than a year; I wonder 
what makes him so soured. I did hear there 
had been some disagreement between _ his 
mother and he; but that is not sufficient. to 
aacount forthe change in him. I wish I had 
the chance of being a happy Benedick I would 
not wreck my wedded bliss in a year.” 

Adter leaving the club Lord Croyland is 
drixen to his solicitors. 

“ What, not known? Surely she has been 
paid her allowance ?” he says, anxiously, 

“No, my lord. No application has reached 
us ae now, and our letter was returned 
mot known.” 

Without. waiting to put useless questions 


{ your wife I was ready to make her a suitable 


| paltry jewels compared to her life. If any- 





Warren takes the train for Croylands, think- 





ing that, perhaps, Esme may have been.there 
to restore the diamonds, and left her address 
with old Margaret. 

“What an idiot I was to act so precipi- 
tately,” he muses. ‘She was only borrowing 
what was in reality her own, and I fled from 
her as if she had been the plague itself ; I who 
ought to have protected her against the world 
in arms. But why didn’t she write to my 
lawyers for my address? I expected a letter 
every day, but none came, and, worse still, I 

ould find no trace of that fellow Oscar Vichi. 

Ihave been foolish enough to think I could 
forget her, but my love has grown stronger, 
and her dear face and eyes haunted me until 
I grew weary of travel, and returned to ask 
her to forgive and forget.” 

In all these retros he never once 
thought of allying her name with that of 
Oscar Vichi, his inquiries having proved that 
they had not eloped together. 

“Warren, you here?’’ his mother says, 
repressing a desire by a strong effort to throw 
her arms round his neck and give him the kiss 
of peace. 

“Yes; I hope I am not intruding, 
mother? ‘You told me never to see your face 
again until the diamonds were restored. I 
have been abroad, and, on my return, came 
here to ask for news of my wife.” 

“Surely you did not expect to find her at 
Croylands?” she asks, with a frown. 

“Well, if I had it would only be natural, 
considering she is my wife, and I am of age,” 
he returns, with some asperity, making her 
wince under the well-merited rebuke; for un- 
doubtedly he? pride and hauteurjhad worked all 
the mischief and wrecked his domestic happi- 


ness. 

“She did come here, but only to insult me, 
and to gloat over the theft of the diamonds. 
I was never so humiliated in my life.” 

“Did she leave any clue to her where- 
abouts ?” 

“No, but she swept out of the room like an 
empress, not deigning to leave her address 
with Margaret, or any message for you.’ As 


rovision ; but of course, you did not omit 
Boing that yourself?” 

‘Mother, we have both been very cruel,” he 
says, in a tone of deepdejection. “ What were 


thing wrong has ha ed, you and fF are 
morally guilty of her death.” 

“Tush; you forget that we owe-a duty to 
ourselves ar society,’’ she retorts, a vengeful 
gleam coming into her eyes. 

‘‘How many victims have been sacrificed 
to that Moloch?” he says, with bitter seern. 
““ My wife will not add one to the number ; if I 
find her she must take up her position here.” 

‘What? without making restitution, or 


asking for forgiveness? You make‘a great 
mistake if you think I am going to sh 
my position as mistress of Oroy in 


favour of a woman who has been guilty of the 
offence she lias committed.” 

‘‘T am weary of the diamonds,” he remarks 
in a tone of ennwi, ‘I wish devoutly they were 
at the. bottom of the sea. No doubt she came 
here to restore them, but, somehow, you 
balked her good intentions.” 

‘‘You forget your manners, Lord. Croy- 
land,’’ she retorts, icily. ‘‘ If she had restored 
the jewels I was ready to extend the hand of 
pardon to her, but she spoke only of making 
restitution in part, What had become of the 
others is best known to her.” 

‘‘Good-bye mother, I am going to and 
repair a grievous injustice. Ifl su you 
will hear from me ; if not, I shall goabroad and 
stay there, and make my home among 
strangers.” 

“ You need not despair of finding her,’’ she 
says, with a covert sneer that stings him tothe 
quick. “ A woman of her stamp is not over 
sensitive ;an advertisement will sufficient 
to bring her back to the position she has so 
justly forfeited ; but, remember, she never 
darkens my doors again untilwhe restores the 
diamonds and pleads for forgiveness,” 
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Without another word, and only a distyy 
ceremonious bow, he quits his m 
presence, more estranged from her than ever 
and makes his way to Margaret’s room. 

“My boy, come back!”’ she says, tearfully, 
catching both his hands in her aged ones, and 
looking wistfully into his suntanned face, 

‘Yes, dear old nurse, like a bad y: 
How have you been? Well, I hope.” 

‘Ah! Master Warren, you know I 
could be that with you away from Croylands, 
What have you done with your bonny lady 
wife? Itold her not to see your mother, but 
she would, and although I waited she never 
came back to me.” 

There is such a deep pathos in the oa 
dame’s voice that Warren's heart is t 
and he averts his head, to furtively wipe 
away a tear, as he thinks,— 

‘“* Poor Esme can gain the loving sym 
of everyone but my mother. Oh! howcrnel 
dear old Margaret will think me when I tj 
her how neglectful I have been.” 

‘‘ Warren, my boy—whom LI have held in these 
arms ever so my times, and watched grow up, 
kind-hearted and brave—surely you have 
never been so cruel as to cast your wife out of 
your life? Speak, tell me where she is, and] 
will go to her, for she has the face of m 
angel if her temper is that of a woman.” 

“* Dear Margaret, I do not know where she 
is,” he says, bowing his head with a keen seme 
of humiliation. 

‘Then, poor lady, she is to be pitied. Dam 
old, and will soon pass away from this: life, 
but, mark me, no blessing can attend one 
who acts cruelly to their own flesh and 
Who is to be kind to them if those they have 
a claim upon deserts them? Nay, lad, do 
not fret; I know your heart is in the right 
naw Find her, and I will serve her faith- 

ully, for she is fit to take her place among 
thé Croylands, although she has made a little 
mistake.”’ 

‘Bless. you! dear faithful friend. I am 
being taught. a lesson of charity that I will 
never forget. I hope it has not come to 
late,”’ 

“No such thing as too late was ever known. 
Cunnot the pitying eye of Our Father note the 
tear? Aye, boy, depend upon it you or I can- 
not do better than to feel sorry for any fault 
we may have committed.” 

He leaves her presence with @ sense of 
reverence, feclingthat he has been in the com 
pany of an angel of mercy, resolved to-do his 
utmost to repair the wrong he has inflicted 
upon his wife, who, if she has erred, can plead 
a sudden temptation and the thoughthessnas 
of youth. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“Wuy, you are a perfect stranger !’ says 
Lady Maude Douglas, as Lord Maciver 
entered the drawing-room of Deeside, 
ostensibly to pay his devoirs to the fair 
daughter of the house, but really y.earning:fer 
a téte-d-téte with Esme, whose s dis 
missal is unknown to him. : 

“The fault is not mine. If a certaimlady 
will leave her friends for the gay metropolis 
it is hardly fair to charge them with de 
fection.” 

How his heart would have bounded’ with 
delight if only Esme had given him one 
swift glance of love such as shot from the'eye 
of Lady Maude; but he was blind to all be 
blandishments, for his heart was far away, 
revelling in the sunshine of anticipated jy, 
that of meeting his other self. 

«I do not complain,”’ she sighs, prettily, 
she thinks with regret of the pleasuresof* 
brilliant London season, such as she has jast 
quitted, “for I had a most delightful tims, 
and would-be suitors, old and young, out 
number; but they only made good fun, some- 
thing to amuse the dull tedium of one’s 
existence. My heart was impregnable, for its 
memories were here—in dear old Scotland.” 

“Our border-land should indeed feel most 
highly flattered that one of its fairest daughtes 
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should remember it in her exile,” he says, 
courteously, without applying the compli- 
ment to himself, much to her inward chagrin, 
for this fine, fair-haired Scottish nobleman 
was dear to her secret heart, the only man 
who had yet touched it with love’s delicious 
tremor. 

“Won't you stay to see mamma?” she 
asks,as he rises and holds out his hand by 
way of adieu. 

“Will you kindly excuse me to-day, and 
make my apologies to your mother? I will 
do myself the pleasure of calling to-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

“You will, really?” she asks, earnestly, a 
tender inflexion in her voice, as. a bright flush 
mantles-her face. 

“ Yes, and on many other days, I trust,’’ he 
returné, thinking. of what a paradise this 

alatial home is to him, because he believes 
it still shelters his dear one. 

“What a good fellow heds, but how cold! 
I try to make him understand my feelings 
towards him, but all in vain! Why is that, I 
wonder? Can his-heart be already engaged ? 

Ah, me! I am now realising the truth of the 

old adage, the course of true love never ran 

smooth,” , 

“Rivers, my good creature, come here,” 
says Lord Maclvor, slipping a handsome 
guerdon. into her hand. ‘I want. toask you 
a question.”’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ she says, demuredly, for 
it is against the canons of the. prim household 
to receive gratuities from visitors. 

“Where is Miss. Spartelli? I have not 
seen her lately.. Is.she well?” 

“ Miss Spartelli has left, my lord.’’ 

4 Where? Why.?” he asks, with feverish 
anxiety, that causes the waiting woman to 
smile inwardly, for the great laird of Deeside 
has revealed his: secret to her. 

“ Lcannot, say for certain, my lord,. Some 
little difference with the Countess. She 
walked, to the station, and her luggage was 
sent. on, but she left no address.” 

“What day was that, Rivers? Please be 
precise.” 

“Last Thursday, my lord... I am-very sorry 
she left 7 but, of course, my lady is mistress, 
and knows best.’’ 

“ Phanks,” he says; hurriedly, as: he leaves 
her to go straight to! the station te make in- 
quiries, 


“ Yes, my lord, I remember a lady such as: 


you describe taking train for London last 
Thursday,” says the station-master ; “ her 
face is not easily forgotten. I fancy she must 
be the Same lady who was taken: ill, and had 
to-brealt the journey at Edinburgh.” 

“ How did you learn that?’ 

* There was alittle paragraph in: the paper 
last Friday.’ 

“Cam yow show it me?” 

——— so if you will step this way, my 
“Yes, it is Dsme,” thinks his lordship,.after 
Wing the account. “If the Countess has 

behaved cruelly to my poor darling she must 

teckon with me,” his:face becoming deathly 
white with suppressed’ rage. 

By the next express he is on his way to the 
Scottish capital hoping to find Esme, and 
torturing himself with fearsthat some terrible 
calamity had-overtaken her. 

“Yes, sir, there is a lady here who had to 
leave the train on account of illness.”’ 

“Has she given hernwme?” asks Maclvor, 
eagerly. 

‘No ; she has been almost at death’s door, and 
the doctor says she must be kept very quiet, 
beth for her sake and that of her poor little 
infant.” 

“What ?’"he almost gasps, staggering under 
the unexpected blow. “ (as a Pitts of hope 
shoots meteor-like through his breast), “ per- 
haps it is not the lady I am in search of.” 

“T found a card-case, sir, with the name of 
Beme Spartelli.” 

“What miserable mys is this?” he 
thinks, as his heart Giventens to burst*frith 





sorrow. ‘ But I cannot blame her; she tried 
to discourage me, poor suffering darling!” 

“Excuse me, sir, but. are you the lady’s 
husband ?”’ 

‘* Well, perhaps Iam; but no matter about 
that now,”’ he says, wishing in his great love 
to throw a protecting shield over poor Esme. 
‘“* How is she situated for means? ”’ 

“Well, sir, I can’t say, for as yet I haven't 
received a penny.” 

* Let me know what your account is likely 
to be for, say a month, and I will pay you in 
advance,” 

“T am sure I am deeply obliged to you, sir,” 
replies the now obsequious landlady. ‘‘ Won’t 
you see your wife?” 

“No, not yet. Please don’t say I have 
called, not for the present; it might excite her 
and retard her recovery. But, mind, spare 
no expense for any luxury that she may re- 
quire, or the doctor order.”’ 





‘‘ Free-hearted, nice gentleman, and no } 


mistake,” thinks the dame; “a few words, I 
expect, and she has run away. Ah, me! 
these young people, they will quarrel.” 

“ Am I dreaming?” he almost groans, in his 
agony of mind. ‘‘My Esme, whom I deemed 
purity itself—that snow was not as white as 
her soul! Oh! I feel as if my brain is burst- 
ing; yet I could not say to that woman my 
darling upstairs has no protector. 
could not, lest she should turn upon her and 
add poignancy to her misery.’’ 

He little dreams of the direful mischief he 
has, out of his noble large heart, unwittingly 
sown that morning by half-admitting that he 
was Esme’s husband. 

‘*T cannot: leave her among strangers,” he 
murmurs, as it oceurs to him that perhaps, 
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after all, it would be better to allow Esme to | t 
| Esme, disappointed that it was not Warren. 


go out of his life. “Til wait till she is strong, 
and, perhaps, then she will tell me all, and 
that may not beso black as it appears on the 
surface. There is a purity stamped indelibly 
on her face that bars suspicion so foul, that I 
could strike myself for entertaining it. 


But the world has to be considered ; its verdict | 


is so harsh, so cruel, and I must shield her 
even at the risk of my own reputation.” 

‘‘Croyland warned me against pursuing a 
woman with a mystery in her life,’” he con- 
tinues; ‘“‘ but love, such as mine, cannot be 
frightened away by mere words. I earnestly 
trust that my Esme will come out of this 
ordeal unscathed. I believe in my heart of 
hearts she will.” 


That evening. Esme wakes for the first time | 


falls into a peaceful slumber, her little one 
cradled on her loving arm. 

“‘T never did see such a beautiful creature, 
that I didn’t!” says the nurse, as she watches 
mother and child. “It puts me in mind of 
that picture in my room at home of the 
‘Madonna and Child.’” 

What a blessing sleep is; how it obliterates 
past sorrows, and makes waking joys appear 
doubly dear! 

Esme feels this, and is happy, little count- 
ing upon future'troubles, or the complications 
of a cruel destiny. 





CHAPTER XY. 


‘“‘A GENTLEMAN to see me, nurse?” says 
Esme, with a sunny smile, as she thinks that 
Warren has traced her to her present address. 

“Yes, ma’am; such a kind gentleman. 
Mrs. McArdle tells me he’s been inquiring 
after you every day for a long time.” 

‘I see now where these beautiful flowers 
come from,” says Esme, a little excitedly. 
‘* What is the gentleman’s name?” 

‘*T don’t know; he never gave one; but he’s 
a real gentleman, anyone can see.”’ 

‘“Tt must be my husband come to take us 
home, baby darling,” she coos into the little 
one’s tiny, shell-like ear. 

In another moment, standing before her, 
with an abashed look, is Lord MacIvor, more 
confused than if he were culprit instead of a 
benefactor. 

His eyes take in swiftly the sweet domestic 
scene, and he notes that Esme does not quail 
before him, a proof that she has done no 
wrong. 

“My lord, this is an unexpected visit. 
How did you know I was here?” falters 


“Are you better?” he asks, evading her 
question. 

‘* Yes,” she returns, somewhat impatiently. 
‘“‘T have asked you a question.” 

“T heard of your illness, and, well, took the 
liberty of calling. I trust I have not offended 
you?” 
; Offended !—when he is the only friend she 


' can count upon now that Warren seems te 
| have forgotten her! 


‘‘It is very wonderful,” she says, dreamily. 
“ T never thought to see you again.” 
He winces under these cold words, and 


| thinks what a fool he has been tocount upon 


to full consciousness, and looks with intense |, 


joy and amazement at the little form that | 


slumbers so peacefully by her side. 

‘* His baby,” she murmurs, kissing its soft, 
rosebud mouth with a mother’s first caress. 
‘‘ Perhaps papa will forgive me now, and take 
us to his home and heart again when he looks 
into your innocent little face, and you will be 
mamma’s'sweet little pleader ! ”’ 

‘* Ah! dearie, so it’s better,’’ crones the old 
Scotch nurse, looking with pride upon Esme’s 
recovery, and taking all credit to herself for 
that auspicious event. 


‘‘ Yes ; I suppose you are my nurse,” replies | 


Esme, with a sweet, winning smile, that 
makes the old dame her slave from that 
moment. ‘Tell me, what is baby, a girl or 
boy ?”—this with a mother’s fond eagerness 
that is pardonable. 

“A little girl, a real beauty, ma’am ; just 
like you. Won’t its father be proud of it!” 

This remark somewhat damps Esme’s. joy, 
for Warren has, in her opinion, acted so 
cruelly that she cannot depend upon his love. 

‘* How long have I been ill, nurse ?”’ 

‘“‘Let me see, dearie; a little over a week; 
but you mustn’t talk too much, or the doctor 
will scold me.” 

‘«But where is my luggage ?”’ 

** All here, I think; seven packages.’’ 

“Thanks, that is right; but I must be in 
debt.” 

“ There’s plenty of time to talk about. that. 
Mrs. McArdle will tell you all by-and-by.” 

With a gentle sigh she closes her eyes and 











her gratitude, much less her love. 

‘‘Ithat is—of course, if you don’t want to 
see me, I will not intrude again.”’ 

There is such a veiled reproach in his words, 
such a look of pain in his eyes, that she 
becomes alive to the strange uncouth reception 
she is according him, and in her womanly 
delicacy hastens to say sweetly,— 

“ My lord, you can never be anything but 
a welcome friend to baby and I; you have 
been so kind, so brotherly.’” 

The pain vanished from out his eyes; now 
that she has given him the kindest welcome he 
could hope for. 

“Not at all,” he says, with a deprecating 
smile. ‘ You know we made a compact at 
Deeside, and I am only carrying out my part 
of it.”’ 

‘- Have you seen the Countess since I left? ’’ 
she asks, a little anxiously 

‘* No, only Lady Maude—Rivers told me you 
had left.’’ 

‘Ah! one makes friendships only to find 
that the sweet ties are rudely broken. I was 
very happy at Deeside, happier far than I 
shall ever be again,” she says pensively. 

He was glad to hear her say this, for he 
coupled himself with her happiness. 

‘‘May I ask you what your future move- 
ments will be?” he says, hesitatingly. *‘I 
may be of some service to you, you know.”’. 

‘I have never given that a thought,” she 
replies ; ‘‘ but, of course, I cannot remain here 
always.” 

«Esme, do not be offended, I mean well to 
you and baby—why not give me a husband’s 
rights to protect you both? I—I only ask for 
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your yea, and want to know nothing of your 
ast.” 

. How this noble offer melts her heart, and 

sends it out in true sympathy towards him, 

the only friend who has stood by her in her 

hour of dire need and danger ! 

«Tt cannot be,” she sighs drearily ; ‘‘ remain 
as you are, a loving, devoted brother, and 
baby and I will never forget your kindness.” 

“Ts there no hope?” he asks, almost 
hoarsely, for it is very hard to give up this 
daydream of his life, this ecstatic bliss that 
thas eaten into his existence till it has become 
part of his naiure ; for Esme hasa most subtle, 
witching influence over him. 


There, seated beside her sle2ping babe, one 
shapely foot raised rocking the dainty cradle, | 


her willowy form around which the fleecy 
pink robe falls in soft folds, she appears to 
him like some goddess guarding a treasure. 

‘Yes, hope yes, that we shall ever remain 
truesisterand brother. Surely youare content? 
I wish I dare confide in you, but it cannot be 
just now. Someday I may appeal to your 
arbitrations; then what appears to be a 
mystery will be made as plain as the noon- 
day. AllI ask is that you will trust me, even 
though appearances should be against me.” 

What a damper these words are to his 
hopes, although spoken with sweet earnest- 
ness, that, while wounding, pour in a balm 
all their own! 

He wishes to plead, but dare not ; her fiat 
hhas been given, and he must needs obey, 
though his heart rebels against her decision. 


says sadly ; ‘some other time we will talk 
this matter over. I must be contented to be 
your brother; but oh! Esme, donot make 


my lot too hard to bear. Like Jacob of old, I | 


am ready to serve seven years to win a simple 
yes from you.” 
“Poor fellow,” she murmurs to baby, who 


now is her only confidant, ‘‘he doesn’t know | 


that we have a Warren to love us, does he? | new future of love and amity.” 


He is kind, but, baby mine, he cannot be any- 


thing more than a brother to me; but how | : 
strange your new uncle never asks to see you? | hav: Ses ee. 


He must not overlook my sweet little treasure, 
or I shall be very, very angry with him.” 
Poor deserted girl-mother! What exquisite 
joy it is to prattle to this tiny atom of 
humanity, to tell her secrets and look into her 
dimpling face, and fancy it understands, and 
sympathises with her joys and sorrows ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“Wuat! A letter about Warren’s wife?” 
says Lady Croyland, in vexed astonishment, 
as she adjusts her gold eye-glasses to reperuse 
its contents. ‘The Countess cannot have 
made a mistake. Maude says it was my un- 
dutiful daughter-in-law,’ 


As if to more fully comprehend its strange 
— her ladyship reads it again, this time 
aloud. 


“Dear Lapy Croynanp,— 


‘“* You will be pleased to hear that Maude is 
none the worse for her London season. The 
dear girl has told me of your great kindness, 
but itis only what I cual expect from so old 
and valued a friend as you. 

“ By-the-way, a strange thing has happened 
here. Some months ago I engaged a Miss 
Spartelli as companion ; something drew my 
attention to her closely. I thought she was 
about to become a mother. On going to her 
room I found valuable diamonds which she 
said were hers, and refused to give me any 
explanation, either as to them or her past 
history, besides being, as I thought, very inso- 
lent. I dismissed her on the spot. But judge 
of my astonishment when Maude, who met 
her as she left Deeside, told me that she was 
Warren’s wife. I have felt such contrition 
ever since, because, being a Croyland, it would 
have afforded me great pleasure to befriend 
her.—Your ever-esteemed friend, 

‘*Gzoreina Dovetas.” 


“What on earth does it all mean? Fancy 





| about that now, Warren. 


, gee the 





her going to Deeside, of all places. A mother! 
I must telegraph to Warren at once. All my 
animosity ceases now that she is about to bring 
another Croyland into the world. The dia- 
monds are safe, then. Foolish, headstrong 
girl, to have ever meddled with them.” 

Undoubtedly the news softens the old lady’s 
heart, for it is the dream of her life to see 
grandchildren climbing about her knees, as 
props to the old house of Croyland. 

‘* A telegram from my mother, asking me to 
run down at once. I wish she would not be 
so vague. Can she have learnt news of Esme ? 


| If so, I shall be delighted beyond measure. 


The feud has lasted long enough, and I yearn 
to look. into her sweet face again, and whisper 
words of forgiveness and renewed love.”’ 
‘*What! a dependent at Deeside, mother ?”’ 
he says, with a flush of indignation mantling 


| his brow. 


“Yes, but there is no use in being angry 
You had better run 
down and find out where she is. Her state is 


; such that she ought to come home to Croyland 


at once. No son, no daughter of yours should 
light except under our ancestral 
roof!” 

Such a gleam of glad joy comes into his 


| eyes and lights up his face, as he listens to 


Esme’s pardon from his proud mother, and he 


| in his gratitude, catches her slender hand and 


kisses it with all his wonted reverence and 


| fealty. 


* The old expression of maternal affection 


| surges into her face, which has beco 
“ T connot put my thoughts into words,”’ he | S i - see 


careworn and haggard of late. 

“Thanks, mother dear, for your kind 
thoughtfulness,”’ he says, tremulously. ‘Let 
us hope that all dark clouds have rolled by, for, 
indeed, black despair began to gain such a grip 


= my heart that I could not shake it off, 
a though 


I tried, oh! so hard.” 


‘*Poor boy! I know you must have suffered. 
Let us forget the past, all of us, and begin a 


‘It gladdens my heart so to know that you 
She, too, must have 
suffered ; but I will lose no time now in assur- 
ing her that all is pardoned and forgotten.” 

Not waiting even to eat or drink he hurries 
to the train, and catches the Scotch express, 
which soon whirls him onward towards the 
spot where he hopes to find traces of his lost 
Esme, who has me dearer to him than 
ever. 

When he arrives at Deeside he is faint and 
weary for want of food and rest, but he still 
keeps up, for Esme may be in need of help. 

“Tam very sorry, dear Lord Croyland, 
that I can give you no information respect- 
ing your wife,” says the Countess, not at all 
pleased at his visit, feeling ashamed at her 
harshness to Esme. 

‘*Can nobody give me any clue?’ he asks, 
with painful anxiety. ‘ Did she not make a 
friend of anyone in your household ? ”’ 

‘‘T would that she had confided in me as 
one. It has been a source of great trouble to 
me ever since she left Deeside, for I would not 
have kept her here as my dependent—no, not 
for the world.” 

‘* How was it she came to you under such 
conditions ?” he asks, in a pained tone. 

“T advertised in the Times, and among 
others applicants was your wife. I went to 
London, saw her, and, I need not say, 
chose her out of many. She gave me as refer- 
ence an old friend of mine, strangely enough 
a clergyman, who spoke very highly of her; 
that is the plain unvarnished truth, I have 
often wondered since why she did not make 
herself known to me, especially as the two 
houses haye been on such intimate terms of 
friendship for years.” 

‘“* My wife never heardiyour name mentioned, 
unfortunately. If she had, though, she never 
would have come, I am sure. Perhaps Lady 
Maude might know something of her present 
address ?’’ he says, desperate almost at the 
futility of his efforts so far. 

“I am quite sure she could not. But stay, 





—— 
my maid Rivers might have heard from you 
wife. I'll ring for her at once.” 

“Thanks. I need hardly say how ANxXions 
I am, also my mother for tidings.” 

When Rivers is questioned, to Warren 
great delight, she says,— 

“Yes, my lady. She wrote to me from 
Edinburgh for something she had forgotten, 
I have the letter in my pocket.’’ 

Having taking down the address, Warren, 
giving himself no time for rest, is soon op 
his way to Esme. 

While Lord Croyland is hastening on love's 
errand, Esme, now quite recovered, is think. 
ing of leaving Edinburgh for London. 

“Are you determined to go?”’ asks Lord 
Maclvor, sadly. 

‘Yes. I have friends in London.” 

“I thought you were quite friendless 
there?” he replies, anxiously, for he cannot 
bear the thought of her leaving Scotland. 

“TI don’t mean in London exactly, but 
little way out ‘In the country,” she says, 
gently. ‘‘ When I get settled I will write, and 
you can come and see me and baby. You will 
always have our best welcome; believe me, 
such a true friend as you have been to us is 
not easily forgotten.”’ 

“ But still, even at the risk of giving offence, 
I must say that I think you would be bette 
in Scotland.”’ 

* Ah! thatis only your kind heart speaking, 
You would find usa tax upon you, I am 
afraid; besides, I want to help myself. Iam 
such an independent nature, and there is baby 
to work for now.” 

‘** Esme,”’ he says, gravely, ‘“‘ don’t you think 
the time has come when you could confide 
fully in me? If you had an estrangement with 
anyone you love let me be mediator, eve 
though I lose you for ever.” 

What years of misery would have bee 
spared her if only she had told him she was 
Warren Croyland’s wife, the man he had 
known since his boyhood—his dearest friend. 

But pride would not permit her to make 
such a humiliating confession as that she was 
a deserted wife. No, she would rather remain 
under a cloud of suspicion. : 

“ There is nothing to tell,’’ she says, a little 
tremor in her voice. ‘Some day I may 
have a story to relate, but not now,” this # 
sorrowfully that he regrets having touched 
upon such @ pai subject. 

‘* When will you start?” he asks. 

“ To-morrow at latest.’’ 

“Then I can be your escort as far as York, 
where I have business. May I?’’ and his eye 
plead more than his words. 

‘Yes, baby and I will be pleased. You cat 
let me know the time of the train, and we wil 
be ready.” 

“I wish she would take me into her cont- 
dence,” he thinks, as he leaves the hous 
which has become dear to him, because it 
shelters her. ‘‘ Perhaps my very devotion may 
be the means of bringing trouble upon her, 
but yet I would risk anything myself to & 
near her, to render her even the most trifling 
service. Why did we not meet before this 
mystery entered her life? for that she has 
secret, and a weighty one, too, I am 002 
a ill say t 

“T-wonder w grandpa’ will say 
little Esme?” coos the Relighted mother, 
forgetting all her sorrows and troubles in the 
sweet, innocent society of her babe, who cal 
only smile and coo back with its rosebud lips. 
‘Perhaps he will be able to make papa at 
mamma friends again if he has come home 2 
his big ship.” 

From her desk she takes out the diamonds 
and dangles them before the baby’s operkig 
eyes, who grabs at the pretty gems a8 
already it understood their value. 

‘‘ Some day, baby mine, you will be a grand 
young lady, and wear these at your first ball, 
and I shall put them round your dear neck 
with my own hands! ’’ and then Esme lauj 
like the carolling of a bird, her heart is 
light at the prospect of laying her head once 
more on Warren’s loving breast. . 
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As Lord Croyland arrives in Edinburgh 
the London express steams out with Esme 
and Lord McIvor, as if fate had resolved that 
husband and wife should not meet this side 

ve, 
art one with her husband, you say?” 
gasps Warren, when the garrulous landlady 
answers his question. 

“Yes, sir, he came soon after baby was 
porn. If you had been an hour sooner you 
would have seen them.” 

« Woman, mind what you are saying,” is 
his stern admonition, ‘That lady is my 


e. 
“ Well, sir, I only know what the gentleman 


said, asking your pardon.” 

« What name did he give?” 

“JT don’t know.. He never told me any, 
but used to walk in and out quite free like,”’ 
she stammers, 

“T gshall go mad,” he groans, as he presses 
his throbbing temples to still their painful 
pulsations. ‘ ; , 

“Won't you come in, sir, and sit down 
awhile?” says the woman, pitying his haggard 
face and wild eyes. 

“No! Enter this house, never! I would 
die in the street first !’’ he cries, in'frenzied 
accents, as he staggers away from the door, 
dizzy and half-mad. 

(To be continued. ) 








Tr signifies little what we say of our ac- 
quaintances, so that we do not tell them what 
others say against them. ‘Tale-bearers make 
all the real mischief. 

Waar a vast deal of time and ease that man 
gains who is. not troubled with the spirit of 
impertinent curiosity about others; who lets 
his neighbour’s behaviour and thoughts alone ; 
who confines his inspection to himself, and 
cares chiefly for his own duty and conscience. 

Sunny Rooms.—Those who build houses do so 
for the income they may yield. They are not 

y in in the welfare of those 
who may inhabit them. As a matter of obser- 
vation we must insist that shaded houses are 
unhealthy, that every dwelling in which the 
young and growing live should have sunlight 
pouring into some of its rooms during every 

our of theday. The importance of admitting 
the sunny rays in dwelli cannot be too 
highly estimated. These rays promote health 
and strength. We are apt to feel that good 
health depends on pure air more than on the 
influence of the sun. They both have so great 
an influence on life and growth that they 
should be allowed to fill every room occupied 
by animals or plants. Light may be so direct 
and brilliant as to be injurious to the eyes ; 
then let its penetrating rays be softened, but 
let enter in such a way as to do good and 
no harm, Much has been said in recent times 
about the value of a sun bath. No doubt it 
does produce and retain a healthy condition of 
the body. It costs nothing but the means of 
exposing the nude body to the sunny rays in 
such a way as to exclude prying eyes. A few 
aged persons we have known, who built a small 
room upon the top of their dwelling in such a 
way as to admit freely the sunny rays, but 
exclude all eyes but His who lives in the space 
far above. “These men lived to see their 
ninetieth year and more. They did not hesi- 
tate to preclaim the great influence of sunlight 
upon health and life. Others will find, if they 
search, that sunlight is worth more than gold— 
and pure water, fresh air, proper food well 
ested and sunny house, always dry, will 
secure health and strength. Any one who has 
eyes and uses them may see that those who 
ve in the open air and under the sunny rays 
= healthier and stronger than those whose 
t v8 are chiefly spent in the shade. The 
eeble should seek the sunny rays; many 
nn feeble by excluding from their homes 
. life-giving sun. They do all they can to 
Le ude the source of all strength and health. 
t all pele, weakly women court the sunny 
Tays, and become robust and strong. 
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HOME AGAIN, 


Lanp in sight! Anda joyous cry 
Goes floating over the sea ; 
The good ship spreads her white sails wide 
In sign of victory. 
They have bravely passed through the stormy 
waves, 
She and her sunburned crew, 
And now the heavens are smiling fair, 
And the welcome shore is in view— 
Nearing home! nearing home! 


Rapidly, on the sun-washed deck, 
The captain he paces slow, 
While mem’ry’s musical mystic voice 
Speaks low of the years ago; 
He clasped two trembling hands in his, 
He kissed an upturned face, 
While the smile and the tear are mingling 
there 
With a woman’s charming grace— 
Nearing home! nearing home! 


O Curlew, hasten! The world is fair, 
We must not lag in the race. 

For what are the treasures of Western seas 
To one glimpse of an English face ? 

Yon tiny strip of a misty blue 
Holds Albion’s valleys and hills ; 

We can almost hear the song of its birds 
And the drip of its laughing rills— 

Nearing home! nearing home! 


The noontide sun is shining high, 
Yet, ere the day iso’er, 

The mariner safe in his home will rest, 
To brave the sterms no more. 

Oh, for a sight of those dusky eyes, 
A kiss from the rosebud mouth ! 

O Curlew, hasten! The world is fair, 
Here in the glorious South— 

Nearing home! nearing home! 


The sun is dyeing the Western sky 
A wonderful golden-red, 
And the shadows steal o’er the verdant grass 
With their noiseless evening tread. 
One parting beam of the waning light 
Turns back in a tender wave, 
And lovingly rises on a grief-bowed form 
That kneels by a new-made grave— 
Home again! home again ! 
i, is Wes 








ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 
—o- 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BELLE OF THE BALL, 


‘‘ How do I look? Be candid, and tell me 
what you really think.” 

So speaks Charlie Birch, as she stands sur- 
veying her own fair reflection in the pier 
glass, and in the glass door of the wardrobe 
in her own room. 

She is dressed for the ball at Trevelyan 
Court, and she secretly believes that she never 
looked so well nor half so handsome as she 
does to-night. 

Elfie and Mrs. Ridgeway, who are both 
standing by, express their unqualified admira- 
tion, and the latter gives it as her opinion 
that there will not be a more elegant dress in 
the ball-room. 

‘‘ That pinky, strawberry cream-colour just 
suits you, my dear!” continues the old lady, 
with enthusiasm. “I was at first afraid it 
would be too old-looking, in that rich material, 
but it isn’t; and those jewels, too! Dear me, 
girls dress very differently now to what they 
did in my day; white muslin, or net, or tulle 
was then considered the correct thing for an 
unmarried lady, but now you girls wear silks 
and satins like a dowager.”’ 

“ But we don’t look like dowagers ! ’’ retorted 
Charlie quickly ; ‘and, for my part, I like rich 
silks and shining satins, and I don’t see why 
we should wait till we get married before 
wearing them.” 





‘*No, some of us might have to wait a long 
time,” remarked Elfie, with a sad little smile. 

She was thinking of herself as she spoke, 
and she did not observe the quick, angry glance 
which Charlie flashed upon her. 

The anger was only momentary, however. 
Charlie felt too stre of conquest, and was too 
well pleased with her own appearance to 
seriously think of applying the remark to her- 
self, and having now fastened on her last 
bracelet she turned to admire and criticise 
her friend. ; 

Elfie had resisted the temptation of wearing 
showy, or even fashionable colours, and her 
dress was composed of white silk and lace, 
with trailing sprays of moss-rose buds, that 
looked so natural that one was almost tempted. 
to try to inhale their perfume. 

The dresses were made in the newest 
fashion, and with wonderful taste ; and Elfie’s 
sweet, flower-like face, with her large dark, 
deeply-fringed eyes, and her rich, golden hair, 
which she wore as simply as its natural in- 
clination to wave and curl would permit, 
looked so exquisitely beautiful, that, despite 
Charlie’s generosity of character, and her good 
opinion of herself, it was impossible for her 
not to feel a pang of jealous envy as she looked 
at her friend. Perhaps she reflected that 
Harry Kingswood would be among the guests, 
and that he might be quite blind to her own at- 
tractions in the presence of this formidable 
rival. 

She was not pleased with Kingswood. 

He had been at Trevelyan Court several 
days, and had not once called at Monkshill, 
and Charlie was indignant at what she con. 
sidered his neglect. : 

But she would not breathe a word of this to 
Elfie, for that young lady seemed always 
averse to discuss this young man, and she in- 
variably took the first opportunity of changing 
the subject of conversation when his name 
cropped up. 

This disinclination to talk about him might 
be read two ways, and Charlie alternately 
tormented herself with jealous doubts, and 
then drove them from her mind, and indulged 
in such a flow of high spirits that a reaction 
was bound to set in. 

Elfie wondered at the changes that came 
over her friend, and she felt not a little troubled 
at the variable temper which became a 
natural consequence. Had she known the 
secret of this unrest she could very easily 
have satisfied Charlie, so far as she herself 
was concerned ; but there can be no doubt that 
Miss Birch would have considerably sunk in 
her estimation if matters had come to this 
crisis. 

And Charlie knew this instinctively, and 
she shrank from exposing her weakness to 
one who would have but little sympathy 
with a sister woman—who so soon cried out 
with pain. 

The judgment of youth is always severe. 
It is as we grow older that we make more 
allowance for others, knowing as we do, that, 
if our own hearts were laid bare, how much 
consideration and even pity we should need 
ourselves. 

Elfie’s notions of henour, and of maidenly 
modesty and dignity, were strict to the last 


degree. 

She liked to be well dressed, and to feel 
that people were pleased to look at her, but 
she aan have felt exceedingly indignant if 
it had been suggested she had any design upon 
the heart of any man; because such a 
design, she believed, would be unworthy of 
herself, 

“I shall never marry,” she used to 
say to herself, bitterly, ‘never! Who 
would marry a nameless girl—without a 
a without even a family that was 

ecently respectable? And if any man would 
make such a sacrifice for me, I would not accept 
it at his hands. My birth is wrapt in 
mystery—a mystery that can never be cleared 
up; and even my dear guardian, if he were 
free and if he loved me, could not persuade 
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me to bring possible shame and disgrace upon 
his name.” t 

Then she would smile sadly atthe bare idca 
of Lionel Denison seeking to win her, but she 
always dismissed the subject with a sigh, for 
the prospect of a solitary life was gloomy for 
one so young. 

She was tuinking a good deal of this as she 
and her companions drove through the dark 
country roads to Trevelyan Court. 

They were all of them silent. 

Mrs. Ridgeway was hoping she would not 
catch cold in coming home, and was -wonder- 
ing how and where the supper would be laid 
out, and who would take her down to it; and 
Charlie’s mind was full of Harry Kingswood, 
to the exclusion of everything and everybody 
else. 

‘The consciousnces of being an heiress rather 
spoilt Charlie. It gave her a certain air of 
masterfulnmess and maturity that made her 
look olderthan she really was, and to-night, 
also, she had put on some family jewels that 
were very beautiful, no doubt, but that were 
not suitable for one who was unmarried, and 
only three-and-twenty. 

Mrs. Ridgeway thonght this, but she did 
not venture to say so, and thus Miss Birch 
came to this ball, looking fully five years 
older than her real age. 

Lady Trevelyan received the party gra- 
ciously, but she was particularly struck with 
Elfie, and her eyes followed the girl as she 
and her friends passed on to make room for 
other arrivals. 

Later on, Lady Trevelyan went to look 
for the girl whose face had made such an im- 
pression upon her, and she was not surprised 
#0 find that her own son, in honour of whose 
msjority these festivities were being held, was 
talking to this young lady, having evidently 
just danced with her. 

“She is an exceptionally pretty girl,’’ she 
thought, “ but I don’t want Carhays to fall 
in love with her, and that is what he seems to 
be doing as fast as he can. I wonder who 
she is?” 

Thus thinking, her ladyship looked about 
for information, and seeing one of the gentle- 
men who was staying in the house at the 
time, she asked, carelessly, — 

“Mr. Denison, do you know that young 
la@y to whom my son is speaking ?”’ 

Thus addressed, Lionel Denison turned and 
looked 1: ithe girl, whom he had not hitherto 
obeeryed, 

A ‘strange sensation came over him.. It 
seemed as though some invisible hand were 
thumping at his heart, demanding immediate 
attention. 

"Yet it was not recognition. 

Something in the face was familiar to‘him. 

A glance, a feature, the colour of the eyes, 


seemed to suggest a miemory to his mind, but | 


a memory of what or of whom was more than 
he could tell. 

But no suspicion of Elfie’s real identity 
occurred to him. 

It takes a very long time to divest a mind 
of a first impression, and Lionel Denison 
thought of his lost ward rather as the ragged, 
dirty little child, with wonderful eyes and 
golden hair, whom he had found by the side 
of a dead woman, half buried in the heather 
on the Shirley Hills, than of the girl, bud- 
ding into womanhood, who, with reckless 
self-sacrifice, and from a mistaken idea that 
it was for his happiness, had left the shelter 
of his roof to wander, neither of them knew 
whither. 

Of course he ‘knew that Elfie was grown up 
into 2 beautiful girl—her portrait had told 
him this—but the photograph he possessed did 
not convey the colour or expression of the 
original ; and even had it done so more closely 
than was the case he would still have failed ‘to 
recognise the girl he had so vainly sought in 
the lovely and clegantly-dressed young lady to 
whom Lord Carhays was paying marked at- 
tention. r 

A great desire to know this beautiful crea- 


ture took possession of him, and he answered | 
Lady Trevelyan’s question promptly,— 

‘**No, I don’t know her, but I should very 
much like todo so. What is her name?” 

“Really, I don't know—I forget her name. | 
No, I remember it now,” said her ladyship, | 
who was troubled with a ‘bad memory. “It 
is Heath—Miss Heath. She came with Miss 
Birch, that :lady who is standing by Mr. 
Kingswood.” 

‘Is that Miss Birch of Monkshill ?” asked 
Mr. Denison, curiousty. 

He had heard Kingswood speak of ‘Charlie 
as an heiress, whom it would be a very good 
thing for him to marry, and he was rather 
interested in what he had heard of her. 

“ Yes, that is Miss Birch of Monkshill, and 
Miss Heath is staying with ‘her,” was the 

answer. “Who she is I don’t know in the 
least ; but if you wish to know her I will in- 
troduce you.”’ 

** Thank you,” he replied. 

And Lady Trevelyan, by no means sorry to 
interrupt her son’s téte-d-téte with the girl 
whom he afterwards declared to be the most 
beautiful in the whole company, led Mr. Deni- 
son to where the young couple stood, half 
hidden by the foliage of some beautiful exotics, 
and she said sweetly ,— 

“Miss Heath, Mr. Denison desires the 
honour of your hand for a dance.”’ 

Elfie started like a frightened fawn. 

Her face became very pale, her head seemed 
to swim, and her limbs to tremble; but she 
had sufficient presence of mind to bow, and 
murmur something that was as indistinct as 
it was unintelligible. 

‘‘He has found me out,” was the thought 
that was uppermost in her mind; “and he 
may be very angry with me. I wonder if he 
i 

Then she hoped that Lord Carhays and his 
mother would leave them, so that she might 
justify herself to Lionel, even before he re- 
proached her. 

But Lord Carhays had no idea of being 
“shunted,” to use his own expression, in this 
manner, and he said, coolly,— 

‘‘Miss Heath is engaged to me for the next 
dance.” 

“Then may I be permitted to have the 
dance after that—or the one after that again ?” 
asked Lionel Denison, with grave courtesy. 
His voice was so melodious, and it exercised 
such a charm-upon Elfie, that-she took courage, 
lifted her head, and met his eyes. 

There was no recognition/in them. 

He spoke to her as a gentleman speaks to a 
lady whom he greatly admires, but with 
whom he has but the very slightset possible 
acquaintance, 

She experienced a sense of relief, but one 
likewise of keen disappointment. 

Wherever they hed met she would have 
recognized him—would have known him at a 
glance without hearing his name—while he, 
though evidently attracted to her, regarded 
her as having hitherto been a stranger. 

“No doubt it is better so,” she thought, 
after the first pang was over; and she smiled, 
and gave him her card, leaving him:to engage 
her for as many dances as he liked. 

Lord Carhays had said nothing’previously 
about the dance he now claimed, but she did 
not say so; and he, finding that his mother 
and Denison did not leave them, offered Blfie 
his arm, and led her off to the ballroom. 

The dance was half over when ‘they began, 
and Carhays would, when she stopped, have 
found some quiet corner where he could con- 
tinue the flirtation that might easily become 
something so very much more serious, when, 
to his annoyance, he found his mother and 
Lionel Denison again by his side. They were 
not alone either. 

The wife and danghter of a county magnate 
were with them, and it was evident, to the 
much-persecuted heir of the Trevelyans, that 
he was expected to dance with Miss Chamber- 
lain. 

There was no help for him ; his exceptional 











position demanded somo sacrifice, and afte 


bestowing upon Elfie such an ardent look as 
to bring the colour to that young lady's cheek, 
he resigned her to Mr. Denison, :and was cap, 
ried off by his mother in triumph. 

Lionel gave Elfie his arm, and she, with 4 
singular feeling of its protecting power, took 
it, and leaned upon it as they slowly walked 
through the conservatories. 

They talked a ‘little—they were not lik 
strangers’; but what they said-was cortai 
not sufficient to account for the blissful cop. 
tentment that came over our heroine, nor 
for the very tumultuous emotions which 
swelled Lionel Denison’s heart, the like of 
whick he ‘had not felt for the last fifteen 
years, 

‘“‘ Nay, never before,” he would have ‘said, 
had he been asked. 

But people forget these things after the 
lapse of time, and he was quite sincere in 
believing that he had never known ‘the ‘power 
of love until he looked into this fair girl's 
eyes, and saw, or thought that he saw, some of 
his own deep feeling reflected therein. 

It was not to be supposed, however, that 
Lionel Denison would be allowed to keep the 
belle of the’ball to himself for any length of 
time, even though she were willing to stay with 
him. 

Arthur Carew came up and claimed a dance 
that had been promised him, and when it was 
over he would not leave her, even though Mr, 
Denison made his way again to-her side. 

Partly because she wished to get rid of her 
last partner, and possibly influenced by a feel- 
ing that it would not do to snub Mr. Kings 
wood, Elfie got up to dance with him when he 
asked her, though she more than half regretted 
having done so when she felt how tightly he 
held her in his arm, and how he tried to 
whisper words of endearment in her unwilling 
ear. 

“Let us stroll among the flowers,” he 
whispered, when they paused in their waltz 
“I have something to tell you.” 

But there was nothing that he could say 
which Elfie wished ‘to hear, and she xeplied, 
coldly ,— 

“No, thank you; I want to speak to Mis 
Birch. Where is she.?’’ 

‘‘She is in this:conservatory,” he replied, 
mendaciously. “Let us go after her.” 

‘No; I see Mrs. Ridgeway over there. I 
will go tocher, if you please,”’ replied ‘the gitl, 
decisively. 

She had dropped his.arm, to be able'to open 
and use her fan, and now she walked towards 
her chaperone, paying no heed to the remon 
strance he uttered, though he walked by her 
side. 

The old lady smiled when the girl returned 
to her, but they had not exchanged ‘a doz 
words before Mr. Denison again came upand 
asked Bilfie to dance, and this time: he 
managed to stay with her until it was timeto 
go to supper, when he led her to the sp! 
banqueting hall, where the tables 
spread for the occasion. : 

Lord Carhays would have liked :to ‘be her 
cavalier, but that was out of the question, 
his mother distinctly made him ‘eel; and 
Arthur Carew and Harry Kingswood ‘both 
sought her, and found that they were 00 
late. 

Lionel: Denison talked, as:it'was natural for 
him to talk, about places ‘he had: seen, and 

ple whom he‘had met, and he managed #0 
get Elfie to talk a little abant. herself, a thing 
she could very well do without mensioning 
the Hermitage or any influence which ‘he 
listener had had upon her life. 3 

From what Lionel told her about dsimedl 
she guessed, rather'than learnt, that dhe wa 
still unmarried, and her heart thrcbbed ‘wit 
a thrilling sensation that was not-all of psi 
as she told ‘herself that her great sac 
made for his sake, had been all in vain. 

No, not in vain! . 

If she had not left his honse, as she did, # 
avoid him they could never have meton 
equality like this, while she was onlky too co 
scious that she was far more worthy of h# 
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] he had to give her—than when 
ee omy 
in bis shubbery listening to the cruel 
of her enemy. ; ; 

— Kingswood, watching them jealously, 
read the situation at a glance, and understood 
how it was that Elfie gave her society so wil- 
lingly to one who might be regarded as a 
stranger to her. : 

At first he thought that Denison must re- 
cognise the girl, but a casual remark from his 
friend convinced him that this was not so; 


and he rather prided himself upon his own 


PT et be mistaken,” he mused, as he 
watched the couple from a distance; “she 


knows him if he doesn’t know her, amd she ; 


ised his name and address the first time 
I met her. But it doesn’t do to haveany doubt 
on sucha matter, and I'll se it up 

ight if'she’ll ive me the chance, 
a eet eto with her, but she, #f 
my summise is correct, him as a father. 
I mughputa stop to this fieeling, however, or 
she'll be marrying him oubef gratitude ; and 
th sought to look sffter Charlie, who 

W ‘best wife of the two, I 

cant zesist the temuptation of making a bid for 
the beauty.” 

Thus inking be bided his time, and at 
length the opportumity for which he sought, 
came. 

Elfie was sitting im.a secluded alcove alone, 
Lionel having been called from her side for a 
few minutes. 

He would come back again, he told her, and 
she had promised to-wait for his return. 

But Kingswood was not the only one who 
saw Elfie in her retreat. 

Charlie Birch had taken a step forward to 
join her friend, when she saw Harry Kings- 
wood in advance of her, and just as she 
hesitated whether to follow him or turn back, 

Arthur Carew came to her side and said,— 

“You find the room too hot; will you take 
@ turn on the terrace?” 

“No;-there is a seat behind those trees; I 
should Tike to rest there for awhile,” was the 


answer. 
And the uns cting young man led her to 
the spot indicated, where, without being seen, 


they could hear all that passed between Elfie 
and Mr. Kingswood. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN OPEER, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


“T wore you are having a pleasant evening, 
Miss Heath,” remarked Mr. Kingswood, as 
he took the seat which Denison had just 
vacated. 

Elfie gave a little start, for-her imagination 
was building . most fantastic castle, which’ 
came to a sudden collapse as she glanced’ up 
and recognised the speaker. 

“Yes, thank you,” she replied, coldly, as 
she turned away her eyes and looked dreamily 
beyond him. 

“You have not danced much?” he gaid, in ® 
tone which made her retort calmly,— 

_ “Ihave danced as much as I care to dance 
in such a crowded ropm.”’ 

“So have I,” he responded, with a laugh. 


mw. thought my last partner would have had 1 


torn off as we waltzed, the crush 
was 80 great. Shall we take a stroll on the 
terrace? They’ve covered it in with canvas, 
and made quite a pleasant place of it.” 
“No, thank you. “I prefer staying where I 
am,” was the answer. 
“If you are‘satisfied, I ought to be,” he 
said, gallantly, ‘particularly as your staying 
gives me an opportunity of teliing you 
how much I love yeu” r. a 
“I am sorry that you should: tell me any- 
thing of the kind,” she rettitned, steadily, but 
’ a shadow of warmth or of sentiment 
Be Rens 
Why are you sorry?” he asked, quick! 
rin ina “ Sor 
‘ use—if you will forgive me for sayin 
80—I think you are mistaken.” or 


Poor old | 


‘“* Mistaken in what?’ he demanded; ‘* of 
my feelings towards you, or of yours towards 
me?’’ 

‘‘Possibly in both,’ replied Elfie, calmly ; 
“but we wont discuss the matter, if you 
please, for no good can possibly result from 
it.” 


“But I must talk to you,” he exclaimed, 
“T love you, and you know that 
I love Pa it was .to exasperate me and to 
let me feel your power that you have flirted 
with Denison to-night.” 
“ Really, Mr. Kingswood, you seem to be 
strangely forgetting yourself,” said Elfie, with 
great dignity. “Iam incapable of “flirting,’ 


in Mr. Denison.” 
“ Of comme; I quite understand that, and 
you hawe weeognised him, though he has mot 
i you,” replied Kingswood, im a 
tone; ‘‘and you have played him 
‘wgainst Carew and me. Such tactics are 
more worthy of your friend Miss Birdh ‘than 
of yourself, Miss Heath.” 
Only a portion of what he said struck 
Elfie’s mind. 
She realised now that her a 


eyes 
her sweet face amd to gloat over her agitation. 
‘“T recognised you the first time we met. I 
knew who were and whence you came, 
and I alien alee maper cum not 
been equ , Only you are ged a 
goed bit even tin this short time.” 


will understand the utter uselessness of talking 
to me of love,” said Elfie, with bitter disdain. 

“But why?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Why ! ” 

And the cruel scorn seemed to wound her 
acutely as she breathed it. 

“« Why!’ she repeated, in the same tone. 

Then she added, with more passion, if with 
less bitterness,— 

“You mock me when you talk of love. If 
you know the mystery that obscures my birth, 
you must know that love and marriage are to 
me impossible. But we will talk no more of 
this; let us. change the subject.”’ 

“‘We cannot change it till you have heard 
and answered me,”’ persisted Kingswood, think- 
ing she was too tender in her rejection not to 
have some warm feeling for him in her heart. 

Her next words dispelled ‘this illusion, how- 
ever, for she said, emphatically,— ; 

“ I do not love you; and if I. did my answer 
would be still the same. And now leave me, 
if you please t”’ 

“You say ‘this for the sake of another 
woman, who famcies that she cares for me, and 
that I ought to devote myself to her,’’ he ex- 
claimed, indignantly ; ‘you know that it is 
so—you can’t deny it!” 

“Indeed, I do deny it!’’ was the equally 
positive reply. “« I don’t know in the least to 
whom you allude.” 

‘Oh! come now, that’s too good. You know 
well enough, but I suppose you think you 
ought to be staunch to Charlie, and that is 
right enough as far as it goes, but you ought 
to have’ some consideration for me, Elfie. 
I love you; Iam ready to devote my life to 
you—I am content to take you as you are, 
with a name or without a name. Come to 
me, my darling! You know in your heart that 
you love me.”’ 

“I do not,” asserted Hifie, angrily, ‘I do 
not love you; so far from it, I—I——” 

She gasped as though for breath, and her 
words ended in something liks a sob. 

“ You—you love another!” he cried, in- 
credulously. Then a second afterwards he 
exclaimed, passionately,— 

“* T don’t believe it. There is nothing about 
Carew to make a girl lose her head or her heart 
over him; you say this to torment me. You 








do love me!” 


as you term it. I have been very much | 
interested 


of Kingswood knowing something about 
was ‘wi founded, and she repeated, ner- 
vously,— 
‘“‘ Recognised ! ‘What do you mean?” 
‘My meaning is clear the neplied, 
calmly, while thas to feast upon 


“Tf you know as much ‘as you profess, you | 


“TIT do not,” replied Elfie, ‘sl and 
emphatically. ‘‘ Nothing would ever make n e 
love you, and now if you will not leave me i 
must leave you.” ; 

And she rose from her seat. 

But he followed her example and rose also, 
though he said, bitterly,— 

“T’ll go, of course. Ah! here comes Deni- 
son.” ’ 

Then he sauntered away, to all outwar 
appearance as calm and wnruffied as usual. 

As for Elfie, her cheeks were flushed and 


‘‘ Has anything put you out? Have you 
amd Kingswood been quarrelling?.” 

“Wo, we have not quazvelled,” she replied, 
i ‘but he has vexed me; it is a 
matter of no consequenge, however. He is a 


ee is he mot?” 

“ Yes, I have known him some little time, 
amd the made rather long stay with me this 
summer. Hie is a very good sort of fellow 
come to know him.”’ 

no reply to this. 

mot @esirous to discuss Mr. Kings- 
She mach preferred that Mr. Denison 
bout himself, but she was afraid 
ions, lest she should 
imterest she felt im 


t 80 reticent, and he 
the people she 


: of the numerons 
Sekt ae not talk any more 
about and perhaps a 
little mortified, he did not hesitate to 
ask if he*amight call at Monkshill, where he 
heard she was staying. 

“Yes! I dare say Miss Birch will be 
pleased to see you,” she replied, with some 
embarrassment. “I will introduce you to her 
before we leave.’’ 

At this moment Lord Carhays caught 
sight of them, and coming forward with the 
assurance of one whom everybody desires to 
please, he said, eagerly,— 

“Miss Heath, I have been looking every- 
where for you. I must have another dance. 
You know you promised it to me. It’s my 
turn now, Denison.”’ 

So saying, his lordship offered his arm, and 
Elfie had no option but to take it. 

Lionel Denison watched the. couple 
as they left him, and he felt, with a pang, 
that the girl who had awakened such a warm 
feeling in his heart was very much younger 
than himself, and that it would be ‘but 
natural that she should prefer young Lord 
Carhays, who was.so much nearer her own 
age. Yet,in his heart, he felt that she did 
not do so. 

There was, something in her glance which 
seemed to look into his heart, and also to per- 
mit him to have.a glimpse of her.ewn feelings, 
while it was likewise very certain that if she 
had not responded in a measure to his senti- 
ments she would not have allowed him to 
monopolize her as openly as he had done, 
‘It’s a case of love at first sight,”. he 
mused, as he leaned against a statue, watch- 
ing the young couple dance, ‘‘ and yet, though 
I never saw.her before, there is something in 
her face that haunts me, It is yery strange. 
I wonder if 7 know any of her family.” > 
He was.thus meditating when the old lady. 
whom he had seen with Miss Birch and Lilfie, 
touched his arm, and he turned to listen to 
her. 

“Will you kindly tell Miss Heath, when 
she stops dancing, that Miss Bireh'and I are 
going home,” she said, nervously.’ ‘‘ Miss 
Birch is very unwell. I saw Miss Heath. 
talking to you a long while,’’ she added, by 
way of apology for thus addressing him, 
‘Yes, certainly, I will bring her to you,” 
he replied promptly. 

And he tried to make a sign to the dancers, 
but Elfie did not, and Carhays would not, see 
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A few minutes after this the music ceased, 

= Denison went to deliver the message to 
e. 

‘* Going home?” she repeated in dismay. 

** What can be the matter with her. Oh! of 

course, I am ready. Good night, Lord 

Carhays.” 

“ What a nuisance it is that you have to go 
80 early,?’’ said the heir of the house; ‘I wish 
you were staying here, it would be awfully 
jolly ; but Ishall ride over to Monkshill in a day 
or two. You will be there alittle longer, won’t 
you.” 

“Yes, I am sure to be there ; good night. I 
have had such a pleasant evening, I have 
quite enjoyed it,” she replied brightly. 

But Lord Carhays would not leave her. He 
would go with her to join her friends and to 
see her safely in the carriage with them ; and 
as Lionel Denison was equally attentive, and 
was on the watch to say a few more words 
to her; Elfie might certainly be considered 
to leave the ball-room in triumph. . 

That triumph was short-lived, however. 
As she stepped into the hall a cold blast of air 
gave her a sudden chill, and she shivered as 
though she had received a blow, while the 
large fur-lined cloak which Mr. Denison 
instantly wrapped round her failed for the 
moment to give her warmth. 

Charlie Birch, with Mrs. Ridgeway and Mr. 
Carew, were standing in a group waiting for 
the carriage, and Elfie was conscious of some 
change in her friend, even as her eye rested 
upon her. 

“* What is the matter?” she asked anxiously, 
“are you ill?” 

“No, I am tired,” was the coldly-uttered 
reply 5 “ very tired.” 

Then she turned away, and spoke a few 
words to Lord Carhays, while Denison and 
Carew both addressed themselves to Elfie. 

Fortunately the carriage was announced at 
that moment, and the three gentlemen went 
out to the door tohelp the party into it. 

As they knew nothing of Elfie’s dey endent 
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[I MUST TALK TO YOU,” HE EXCLAIMED, VEHEMENTLY. ‘I LOVE YOU, AND YOU KNOW THAT I LOVE YOU.”’] 


sition, the whole three of them were intently 
isgusted to see that Miss Birch ‘stepped into 
the carriage first, and took the most comfort- 
able seat. Mrs. Ridgeway followed her and sat 
by her side, while Elfie, who step into the 
carriage last of all, had to sit with her back 
to the horses. 

Naturally enough our little heroine thought 
nothing of this, for she was the youngest of 
the party, and she would not have li to 
take the places now occupied by either of the 
two ladies. 

But the gentlemen, thanks to Charlie’s 
inisistance on the point, believed Elfie to be a 
guest, while Mrs. Ridgeway, it was well known 
was @ paid companion ; and therefore to them 
it would have seemed more natural that Miss 
Heath should have been treated as the person 
of most consideration in the party. 

As the carriage drove away the gentlemen 
sauntered back to the suite of reception 
rooms. 

They were all of them too jealous of each 
other to compare notes, or to express aloud an 
opinion upon what they had just witnessed. 

Denison, being older than the others, and 
having the remembrance of certain words and 
glances wherewith to comfort himself, went 
back to the company for a little while, and 
then quietly slipped away to his own room. 

And Lord Carhays, - ong so many things 
to occupy his attention, forgot Elfie very 
quickly, and was soon flirting violently with 
a lady to whom, this time, his mother found 
no objection. 

As for Arthur Carew, he wandered about 
for a little while in the hope of meeting Harry 
Kingswood, and having a few plain words of 
explanation with him, but, failing to find the 
man he sought, hé decided that he had better 
go home. 

And he did so, forgetting altogether that 
his aunt and sister relied upon his escort, and 
had likewise no other means of conveyance 
than the carriage, which, in his abstracted 
frame of mind, he entered. i 








Meanwhile, Elfie rode home to Monkshill in 
silence. 

Her thoughts were too busy with Liond 
Denison to be very seriously disturbed by any 
other matter, and she had divined at once that 
Charlie Birch was ‘a out of temper rather 
than was ill in health. 

Believing that she had had nothing todo 
with this, and that matters would soon 
adjust themselves, she indulged in her day 
dreams, in which, too, Lionel Denison playel 
an active part; and it was not until they had 
reached Charlie’s house, and were going # 
their own rooms for the night, that she wi 
rudely awakened from her intoxicating revert 
by Miss Birch, who, looking at her with newly- 
awakened fire in her eyes, said,— 

** We shall to-morrow, Miss Heath.” 

“Part!” echoed Elfie, in dismay, 
by any means understanding what was meal. 

“ Yes,” was the cold reply; ‘I was an ul 
willing listener to your conversation with Mr. 

ingswood this evening.”’ . 

“ And if you were! ” retorted Elfie, quickly; 
“you must know that I said nothing thi 
could give you pain. .So far from it I—” 

“ ou. That is enough!’ inte 
rupted Charlie ly, ‘‘Don’t'take to yout 

the credit of refusing him on my accoul 
I t what I said. We part to-morrom 
Goodnight.” 


Then she swept out of the room, leaving tht 
homeless girl alone to face, this fresh calt 
mity. 

“Not to-morrow, but to-night,” th 
Elfie, proudly and recklessly. ‘ Another 
shall not @ee the same roof cover us; but 
am weary, and I will sleep an hour or two; 
then I will dress myself and leave this hou 
for ever. Heaven above is witness that I hare 
been true to Charlie.” 

Then she pulled off her shining raiment, and, 
wrapping herself up warmly, lay down 02 
bed to sleep, having firmly resolved to lea’ 
this house with the dawn of day. 

(To be continued.) 
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[THERE WAS NO TIME FOR ASSISTANCE, AND WITH ONE WILD CRY HE FELL OVER THE CLIFF.) 


NOVELEITE.} 
THAT ECCENTRIC MISS 
HERNE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next evening Denis presented himself 
at “number three.” Isolt was busy with 
some needlework, Redmond was enjoying a 
cigar. At Mr. Atherton’s look of surprise the 
girl turned to her companion,— 

“Let me introduce you to Mr. Atherton. 
Mr. Atherton, this is my brother, Redmond.”’ 
_ The men shook hands, the former wonder- 
ing why he had never before heard of this 
brother’s existence, and instantly recognising 
him by his voice as the stranger Isolt had met 
upon the cliffs. But in his brain there was 
an effort going on to remember where he had 
seen Redmond before—he was sure it was 
some years ago, but where, when, and how, he 
could not at first recall. He was only certain 
that the story Isolt had hinted had much to 
do with her brother, and, for his own ends, 
determined to cultivate him. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Herne,” he said, “ but I 
have never heard you mention Mr. Redmond, 
and until to-day I was totally ignorant of his 
existence.” 

He watched her with keen eyes, but she did 
not blush or flinch under his scrutiny ; she 

swered very quietly,— 

Idid not mention him because the subject 
= & painful one to me.” 
I Yes,” Redmond broke in, “ five years ago 
went abroad to make a fortune. I failed, 
and was ashamed to write home of my failure, 
= Isolt and Gilbert—my only relatives—came 
rast to believe I had met a violent death. 
nrning this, on my return, I would not 
sh them by appearing too suddenly— 
omen, you see, are always easily frightened, 
= Gilbert is a strange fellow.” 
‘¢ never lifted her eyes from her work; 
S saw the compression of her lips, 





the shamed blush on her cheek, To himself 
he said, ‘‘ The fellow is lying grossly,’”’ but 
merely questioned, aniieiees 
“And where did you pitch your tent?” 
“I went to America, as most young fools 
do. First I stayed at San Francisco, then I 
visited New York, Boston, Philadelphia, all in 
succession, but my ill-luck followed me every- 
where, Finally I grew homesick, so, like the 
rodigal, I came back to England penniless ; 
ut my friends had long 9g0 left the native 

pines, and I had great difficulty in tracing 
em here.” 

Here Isolt lifted her eyes, and Denis 
coment their expression, so full of scorn and 
loathing, and said to himself, ‘‘ He lies glibly,’’ 
and looked towards Redmond, who was scowl- 
ing at his sister. That scowl recalled all to 
Denis—the place, the circumstances, the 
time, in which he had first seen Redmond. 
The discovery gave him a sudden shock, then 
he rejoiced in it, feeling at last Iselt was in 
his power, and he could bend her to his will, 
his passionate, selfish love. 

“A great traveller,” he said, quietly, “is 
always a welcome addition to any society. 
Westerton will make a lion of you, Mr. Red- 
mond, and as for me, I shall be glad of your 
pina, ony. come to the Hall whenever 
you have an heur to spare,” and he would not 
see Isolt’s dissenting, almost piteous gesture. 

“TI shall be only too pleased,” Redmond 
answered; ‘‘I find life here very dull after 
the scenes I have been accustomed to. Gilbert 
and Isolt like it, but their tastes were always 
peculiar.” 

Denis Seog his stay until the unhappy 
girl was fain to bid him go, and when, at last, 
he rose to take his leave, she gave him her 
hand and wished him good-bye with such 
alacrity that he was unpleasantly conscious 
she wished him away. He bowed himself out 
of the room, but before he could leave the 
house, Isolt, acting on a sudden impulse, had 
joined him in the little hall. She laid her 
hand upon his arm with a detaining gesture. 





** Stay, Mr. Atherton.’’ Her face was almost 
hard in expression, and her eyes wore a look 
he could not understand. “Some time ago 
you said you would do anything I asked of 
you; did you mean those words, or were they 
only an empty compliment ? ” 

Her breath came quick and hard between 
her d lips. 

“You do me an injustice to suppose I was 
net in earnest. What is it you wish me 
to do?” 

** You have seen my brether—perhaps, too, 
have guessed there is very little affection be- 
tween us. I will enlighten you further. Of 
all I knew, there is no creature I so detest as 
Redmond; but, for our own sakes (Gilbert’s. 


and mine), I would, if possible, keep him from 
any flagrant display of vice. You have asked 
him to the ; do not repeat your invita- 


tion—he will shame us, and you, his host, by 
his drunkenness.” 

“*T can hardly recall a given invite,”’ gravely ; 
“but I will undertake he shall return to you 
sober, and a man is thought very little the 
worse for an occasional drunken fit.” 


the mobile face changed. 
** Have you any secret motive for wishing 
his acquaintance?” 


He put out -his hands in a deprecatory 


manner. 

‘What motive could I have? ‘You are 

ing suspicious.”’ 

“Suspicious!” she interrupted, passion- 
ately; ‘‘has anything in my life tended to 
make me otherwise? Perhaps, Mr. Atherton, 
I am wrong to doubt you, but at times I feel 

ou are not quite what you appear—that. 

tely you have been working for some end I 
cannot guess.” i 

Here ond appeared, and, with a hasty 
“ good evening,” the two parted. 

e following day Redmond went up to the 
Hall and dined with Denis, who, far from 
remembering his promise to Isolt, plied his 
guest freely with wine, hoping to make him 
communicative. But he was usually sullen 
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in his “ cups,” as he called it, and that night 
proved no exception to the rule. In vain 
Denis strove to win him to speak of his travels, 
and at last he asked, almest furiously,— 

“What the d——1 are you driving at? 
What does it matter to you where I’ve lived 
these five years ?”’ 

A curious shade of disgust passed over his 
host’s face as he played with his glass, but he 
merely remarked ,— 

‘I wouldn’t get riled if I were you, Herne; 
and when a man asks a civil question he 
generally expects and receives@:civil answer. 
But, as you choose to be sewage over the 
matter, I frankly eanfiess I demt believe you 
ever saw America, amd tha, am fact, you bawe | 
never left Bugland” q 

Redmond's swaxtihy feee finshed 2 deeper | 


a, 





—— 





Denis tossed <a 
before he answered this aad was 
no visible in his manner es he said,— 
‘I think I could tell yon where hailed 
from recently. Nom, my dear ~ 72 
ueedn’t threaten, for F'mon my guard, and at 
any a match for yom 
ohysi j » . Herne, you femal 
: eg at pleasent.” 


your resi 
With an oadh 


started up. 
figtemto me. I asked you 


here to-night ‘heeamse I wished to show you 


that yous gael Sarees ho me.”’ 


R x 
“« What is-tt to yen af T have resided in Don- 
caster; all my ‘Sived there.’’ 


“Certainly, but in xathera different locality ; 


to the one recently honoured by 

I tell you it is useless to beat about ae bush, 
to deny, or equivecate. Isaw you in@hediegk 
accused of——” 

‘‘Hush!” looking round fearfully; “you 
needn’t say any more. Of course I was inno- 
cent, but——”’ 

“Of course. I don’t for an instant suppose 
you guilty, but the:story wouldn’t sound well, 
aatd the sedate folks of Westerton might be 
disinclined 40 xeceive yuu.” 

He had often threatened Isolt 40 blazon his 
own shame, but he had never really meant to 
do it, and now he feazed exposure; so he said, 
man whining tone,— 

“What are you going to do? You surely 
would net ruin Gilbert and Isolt—and—and a 
man may repent his early sin, and become a 
respectable member of society.”’ 

“ At best you’re a coward, Herne, but such 
men as youare useful whem properly managed, 
and in tmme I your assistance in a 
matter I have in d. I will pay well, 
and keep your secret—and have el oun 
you See eeee end Ss tain aren On 
furtherance of my own I love 
sister, and would fs I om way 
well sure I have a rival in Brian Vaseoe, 
rely on you tevemove him from my way, to 
poison Herne's mind against him, but 
don't proceed to harah or dangerous measures 
unless you fiud gentle ones useless. Then 
vou must shew her | know your » and 
the honour of the family mame is in nvy hands. 
You understand? Very well, I I can 
trust you im this affair, because it is @ your 
yw advantage. I will give you a che ae new, 
end on the day Mise ne simee to be 

wife you ehall have sunseth 

«bo aceept my terme’ 

} ld put out bée band ane! grasped bie 
hoet's, amd, Being heate! with wine and cleted 
with the thee uht of coming ease did met nate 
thee bee theteng or the youn, man» tas face 

“1 bellewe, Merne, you'd cell sour sont if 
any purchaser could be found,’ Lense eaid. 
mv ally 

Not haeht dowkt of we my shew te,” 
biereped the other «lech drink to aur eac 


18 wae very inte when he recled home, and 
Olieet pene! the dow te him, Ieface wae 
ontd and there hie yee ane) 


“What does this mean?’ he demanded, 
but Redmond was too intoxicated to give any 
coherent reply, so the elder brother half-led, 
half-dragged him upstairs to his room, and, 
closing the door upon him, left him alone. 
Isolt stole out upon the landing, and prt 
her arms about Gilbert’s neck. 
‘‘ My dear,”’ she said, “amy poor dear!” 
She looked far the mest mesqhute Geqnite her 
youth, her clinging, weeny gamments, and 
floating hair, unbound for the might. 
“Oh!” Gilbert groaned, “why did our 
mote ean. Hawe we met done 
now 
“Yes,” dimmily, “we have exoeeded our duty 
Y Tam wearied amend his 
presence is away. 
Throw off ald fotters, Gilbest-dewe exposure 


| and a shart-lived shame. We bhevesuffered 


so manoh.aimeady that I have grown somewhat 
@ancless. After all, my dear, one ismat abways 
ae a cloud begsnse of the sins of 
meélatives.” 
ler cheeks flushed, amd her grey eyes were 
wie and bright with ionate st 
the ills of her thes enc thand 
clendhed by her side. But Gilbentis 
hort spell of jon was ower. 
“ T cam dace exposure, let us at Teast steer 
Clear of that,” he said. 


The girl sighed. 
“Mh! dear, I would mot wepreach you, but 
if you could only summen .courage——”’ 

He isterrupted, “4 ae useless, Isolt, to 
eees me; lemme weak man, and my 
troubles have not cumedame «if amy weakness.” 


recalled 
look, her tone, as she told it. He felt that, 
however shameful her secret: mighi be, it had 
nothing to do with herself. 

Who could connect personal disgrace with 
that pure face, those clear eyes, and delicate, 
womanly ways? 

‘‘T was a fool,” he said to himeelf, ‘“to be 
frightened by strange words, to allow her to 
slip away from me; to believe that she 
could have fallen from the state in which my 
wife must have always lived ; and worse fool 
still not to insist upon a full and perfect 
explanation. At any rate, I will not err in 
like mamner in.” 

Seeing Redmond about the place, and hear- 
ing he was Isolt’s brother, he connected him 
in some way with her secret, and a conviction 
came upon him that the tramp who had 
frightened her, and afterwards stolen out from 
+ laurels, was none other than Mr. Redmond 

He felt eure he ised his stealthy, 
gliding carriage, and said to himself,— 

“None but a sneak and a rogue has such a 


Acting on the conclusions he hed drawn, 
Brian ited himeelf at “namber three” 
two days after the contract between Denis 
Atherton and Redmond. 

He was shown inté a room where Isolt sat 
alone. At his entrance she started up, and 
her pale face yet paler; her heavy eyes 
wore a look of anguish, and when she strove 
to speak her words came in lew and broken 
tones. 

“Why hare you come? Do you, too, take 
pleasure in torturing me’ Are you all con 
epiring together to try me to the utranet ? to 
ace how erent « burden my heart can bear 
without breaking’ Oh! thie ie aot bind 
thée le hot manly! 

Then livrien went aear te her and clasped 
her hetede in hie 

“ Lowe,” he eetd, grawely and tee , “7% 
eould etey away eo | wae and 
fealich te leave you a¢ 1 did. New,” and he 
held the trembling fagere imere chemely 1 
have eworn to myself never te leave you anti! 





T brow the whole af your miserable story. I 
ames sure of your innewues as Lam of my 





| 


own identity. I am also sure that some 
exaggerated fear or sense of duty has hitherto 
held you silent ; but you owe it to me to tél] 
me all, and I will not go until you have dong 
so. I cannot afferd te spoil your life and 
mine for lack of .» Kittle firmness. Sit down, 
my dear,’’ and hedrew her to the couch, 

Poor girl! she was weany of the long wimife, 
weary, too, of img and 


Gilbert ; and at wespleasant to dind one wikga, 
will oe stronger aan her own—one she eould 
not only love but esteem. And perhaps 


‘the 
took sure in the small element of dear she 
fo im her love fer Baian. 

“Thad meant always to ‘silenee,” dhe 
ssid, twembling, and trying te: ther hands 
from him, but trying vainly, FOU are 
stronger than I,.and force me to ‘against 


my Ah! why cannot you go away and 
leave me the memory of old kimdmesses, old 


me to speak I shail see your fage and your 
manner change. Perhaps, knowing my pein, 
you will try to hide these things from me; 
but, alas! alms! levemmeies wemen wise, 
I shall feel, before you speak, that im 
eyes eee pes = is mine; that Iam all 
unworthy of your dear regard, meworthy the 
great honour you once proposed doing me! 
Oh! then Jet ame be silent, for love's sake!” 

The young man’s voiee was gentle, but 60 
‘frm it compelled Isclt’s obedience. 

“You are wronging me, my dear; and | 
swore when I came here this morning I would 


ins 


believe,” tremalons with sudden 
joy at his words, ‘‘do you betieve that because 
ne of a family is bad the others must be bad 
too? Would you think because one is guilty 
of a great crime the other members must be 
shunned, and share the disgrace resulting 
from the crime? ’” 


He said, coolly,— 

‘“T hold no such absurd ideas. The Mosaic 
law is a Tittle too bard for the nineteenth 
century.” 

“It does me good to hear you say those 
words,” she said, ‘‘although, perhaps, you 
will find it hard to act up to them ; but now, 
without farther preface, I will explain adl:that 
has been so mysterious in my conduct towards 
you. If I seem to condemn the author of all 
Gilbert’s misery and mine too bitterly, you 
must bear in mind that he has done hi 
utmost to ruin our lives, has made the world 


name that was once so respected, and so free 
from any shadow of shame. Years and years 
ago, so far back as I ean remember, my 
brother Redmond was my mother’s favourite 
He was such a handsome boy, so bright and 
clever, 80 that she passed over Gilbert (whe 
was the eldest) in her regard, and almo# 
ignoring my very existence, lavished all her 
heart on Redmond. Perhaps she spoilel 
him, or perhaps his nature had always bes 
radically bad. However that ma be, my 
father's words and corrections hed no 
on him, or only succeeded in driving him © 
freah miademeanours. 

“ ven when I was very young | knew be 
did not dow rvo my mother's slavink love- 
that he was cunning, ervuel, vielous; ust 
1 wid nothing to her, beeanee o compelaiaty 
from Cilbert or mvyeelf were elweyve recenvel 
coldly by her, and very freqaentiy she 9a 
ished we for leer ° tales oe ohe 
them, whilet the offender escaped wth > 
wntie rebuke, Gilbert wae never wtrung @ 
will or hasty in temper, bat | wae both, 
many an encounter did I have with 
although, of coarse, | wae powerless ot 
prittent treet betens. 

Well, in this way we grew ap, and 

wee 1) 06 child Gilbert wee 
cashier nthe hank where he had nae la 
junto elerk | think | wae twelve 


lear 





old thee, Did I tell you we lined @ 


6 | 








She paused, looking entreatingly at him. 


a very cruel place to us, and tarnished out. 
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By his influence with one of the 
partners, he succeeded in getting Redmond 
into his old position ; but he stayed there only 
two years, losing his clerkship through negli- 
ee Thst had a great effect upon my mother, 
and she gave herself wholly to fretting, until 
the doctor we in said that unless we 


could rouse her from her despondency she 


would sink rapidly. Need I say our efforts 
were worse than vain, and soon we knew she 
could not live. ‘She was perfectly aware of 
that herself, and called Gilbert and I to her a 
little time before her death, and made us pro- 
mise always to stand by and help Redmond 
in any trouble. . 
“To the last she said he was only foolish 
and fond.of gaiety—she would not admit that 
he wes vicious—and died with his name on 
her lips, leaving no good-bye either for us or 
my dear father. When I was sixteen Gilbert 
engaged himself to a girl named Waller. I 
think she was very much attached to him, 
but when our shame fell upon us she was not 
strong enough to stem the current of popular 


opinion. 

“ A year passed on, and then, on my seven- 
teenth birthday, when we were entertaining a 
few friends, the blow that has ruined Gilbert’s 
life, and seems so likely to ruin mine, fell 
upon us. An officer entered and arrested 
Redmond for embezzlement. At that time 
he was an agent for a life assurance company, 
and beside his stated salary had a commission 
on each new member obtained by himself. 
From his books, and the evidence given at 
his trial, it appeared he had from time to 
time sent.in false lists. 

“When the moneys were found deficient 
inquiries were instituted, and the new mem- 
bers were found to be only fictitious—to have 
had no. real existence. Oh! the shame, the 
anguish of it all! My father had long been 
ill; my brother’s crime killed him, But to 
add to all our misery, at the trial another 
charge was preferred against him—that of 
horse- poisoning. 


on to Westerton, because his'appearance might 
do us great harm. ‘ 

“TI got no reply from him; but one night 
in at us, and’ knew it for my brother’s. In 
my anxiety to hide my shame I would not 
permit you to leave me, fearing that if you dis- 
covered the intruder he might disclose his 
relationship to you. 

‘* The next morning brought me a threaten- 
ing note, and afraid of what Redmond might 
do in his rage, I met him at. the spot 
appointed by him along the Berrydown cliffs. 
I wanted to buy him off, if possible, to save 
Gilbert further pain. Every alternate day I 
carried him money-and provisions. I forgot 
to tell you he is a terrible gambler, and at the 
Berrydown Arms he found ample opportunity 
to display this prospensity of his. But he 
lost again and again ; and, finally, when I had 
no more to give him, presented himself here, 
where it seems probable he will remain. You 
know all that I can tell you now.” 

She paused, and the tears filled her beauti- 
ful eyes. Brian dropped her hand, but it was 
only to clasp her waist and draw her into a 
close and warm embrace. 

‘Ts this all, love?” he asked; and in his 
sudden joy he laughed aloud. “ Why, Isolt, 
dearest little wife, what a deal of unnecessary 
pain you have caused yourself and me. Why 
should you suffer for your brother’s sin? And 
if I marry you I do not marry him also,.or 
link myself with his shame! Sweetheart, 
look up; tell me if you see the prophesied 
change in my face?” and then, as she lifted 
her head from his shoulder where he had 
drawn it, he bent over her and laid his lips to 
hers. ‘Love, you are nolonger afraid? You 
will come to me—and soon? ” 

But she held him a little from her as she 
questioned,— 

“ Are you quite sure you will never repent ; 
that if we marry you will never taunt me 
with my brother’s crime?’ and her earnest 
eyes saw no shadow-of change in his, unless, 


him at Doncaster, and that he must not come 


when you sat with me, I saw a face peering 


man could hardly stoop to such a base trick ; 
and what motive had he for blackening your 
character, unless, indeed, he thought to have 
you in his power ?”’ 

‘That is his reason,” Isolt said, her eyes 
still flashing. ‘‘The dastard! Qh! Brian, 
when I think he might ‘have stolen you from 
me for ever I cannot forgive him !”—then 
elinging about him—‘ did you ‘fdllow me 
and try to learn for yourself #f this was 
true?” 

“‘ At first I determined to do so” —fiushing 
—*“ but I reflected a spy was as comtemptible 
as an anonymous letter-writer, se E came 
across to you, feeling sure im some way 
could justify yourself; and you, you f 
child, would tell me nothing, would speak 
only in enigmas. One only distinet itea was 
left with me when we parted—i#t was that 
you loved me! And now, love, give ‘me ‘back 
the note; I will settle this matter with 
Atherton.” 

But she shook her head resolutely, and 
retained possession of it. 

“No, from quarrelling ‘men -get to blows. 
Iam the wronged one. I alone can punish 
him as he deserves. Leave him tome,” and 
with a little smile, ‘‘ my anger will ‘be -~worse 
tc him than yours.” 

Brian found her mind so set upon this that 
he yielded, although he said, mis¢chiev ’ 
‘that after marriage his will should be'law, 
and he should be as arbitrary as any Eastern 
monarch.” Then onceagain growing serious, 
“My dear, I have no friends to eonsult in 
this matter. My position is sufficiently good 
to justify our marrying a@t onee. I should 
like to take you with me when I leave Wester- 
ton. ‘Now, don’t exclaim and say * impossible ! ’ 
And one other thing, my dear—from the day 
you become by wife you cut yourself wholly 
away from Redmond Herne; you held no 
communication with him, and my-door shall 
be closed against him. I don’t wishtoappear 
hard, but my name is dear to me, as yours, 
and { will consent to no intereourse between 
you. -On the other hand, T have a:ineere 


“It could not, be proved, although it was | indeed, the love grew greater. affection and esteem for Gilbert, end 7#f the 


sui elit? 


a 


| +. 


Pmt acide to hel) Helimond to a 


" 


and he put the paper inte ber bande 

The angry colour meoanted tiete her chert e 
“Hew could he de euch « cruel thing?” 
che eaid paeee ve ately Why livten tt be 
Mr. Atherten's handwriting! Leave the mote 
with me, he ehall learn what ea weenen thimhke 


f eookh an ection 


ascertained Redmond had staked a great deal “My darling, Heaven knows it is my desire | time ever comes (as I often fear it will) when, 

en the race, and that the horse in question | to save you from further pain. If I could be | through weakness, he must give up his-present 
those was said to stand well for winning, and my | so base as to reproach you with what has so | berth, my home shall be ‘his. You'see, love, 
3, you brother had made his bets in favour of | long been your misery, I dare not plead with [I state my case plainly, that there may be 
 — another,” you now for your love. Isolt, my dear, you | no piven beretaniiins and no recriminations 
1} ‘that Isolé dared mot look at her lover, only it | have not yet answered me!” when once we are man and wife.” ; 
wards comforted her a little that he still held her “Ah!” she said, “‘ what amswer can you Her shining eyes were still lifted to his, and 
of all hand in his. need when my eyes have spoken for me? Yet, | he saw ‘they had filled with tears that were 
y, ya “Redmond was tried, convicted of em- | oh! yet, Brian;’’ and then she ceased, as if | not all unhappy. ; aes -f 
ne his bezzlement—there could not have been a | afraid to tell him all the love her deep heart “Love,” she said, and her voice itself was 
world plainer case (all the lawyers in the land could | cherished, but her white hands stole about his | asa caress, “it shall be as you wish. Heaven 
ed our not have cleared him of that crime)—and | neck, her dear face was uplifted to his, and | knows IT am wearied of striving for Redmend s 
10 ia was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. | so in silence they sealed their betrothal. good, that I believe I may now claim to have 
| yours Miss Waller, as I told you, accepted the free-| She lay in his embrace perfectly happy, | fulfilled my promise to the utmost, and I 
ir, my dem Gilbert, in his shame, offered her, and speechless with her great content, until he | would not disgrace your home, your name, by 
ourite. which her friends desired, and as soon as we | asked,— associating him with you. Oh, my dear, for 
pt and ould leave Doncaster we did so, hoping that ‘Why have you never questioned me as to | your sake far more than my own 1 wish 
t (whe here at least we might hide our misery, and | the way I learned these meetings on the | our name had never known a stain or smirch. 
almost that those who knew us here would not con. | cliffs?” That evening Denis Atherton presented him - 
all her nest us with the thief and horse-poisoner, “I hardly know. My misery has been too | self as usual at the Hernes’ home. Redmond 
spoiled Whose name had filled every paper for days. | great, perhaps, to bestow many thoughts on | was ont, and Gilbert had taken his herbarium 
5 been I do not know if we exaggerated the scorn we | that part of my story. But now I should | across to Brian, so that the young man found 
me, mit feared to meet—I do not know if our grief | like to hear all. Did you see us? or was | Isolt alone. His face flushed ~~ 
o effect wes over morbid—but this I know, that Gil. | there any who gave you warning of my sup. “ It in good to got a téte d-thte you now. 
him to bert has never been hie old self, His «pirit posed deception? Oh! how I longed to tell | a-days,” he said, and put out his hand, but 

was too ever to rise above his troubles, you all on the day you confessed you loved | the girl drew back, to his intense surprise. 
row be end, but for constant companionship, I | me!" . y, what has happened? How have T 
love~ think be would ve sucoumbed to them. For “Poor girl! I'm afraid I wae unneces. | offended you?” 
1 pm ane he and I have lived together here, | sarily harsh, and my grief made meselfish. I “1 have something to say to you, and 
pial at did ® long and serious consultation | did not see you meet Redmond; I was totally | comething to shew you, Mr. Atherten 
corre wo a8 to what was to be done with | ignorant of these a spointments until T re. | coldly, “Wil you tell me when fire you 
w jae Reston omed when his term of imprisonment | ceived a letter, whiek 1 believe I «till hawe | learned of my vielte to Bereydown Clit: 
cca hed expired. here." fihe pawset, and he anid, eon 

that | taught me bookkeeping, and all He drew out hie poeket beok and teok from e fom an yeu Herne, Te 

rned in my work for the tradesmen | it the anonymous note what vieite do yon refer?! 
roand, with what we could eave from Gilbert “ 1 kept it, hoping to discover the sender,” There le no wool for er ptanntions of en 


hind bat etece when 464 pee term egy” @ 
what were my merernente te you thet pou 
geet weteds thee Ang fr) etepe! . 


He weber le pee ey eer, pee fe 
Crenging mer Why ehowlt | play the egy ’ 
Whai hed | te goin by eek contact?” 


© That be beet beeen te ponreet?, bat & 
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We propose! that he should leave Mngland 
Om the Listimet a) leretand that he never 
Siaraed © Weeble ws, A @ tchye before 
ee mamas be o You were here whee 
feewived bbe end in the m wring | 
owen! telling him Gilbert woull meet 


~ Bet, leolt, ave you eure of thie? A gentle 


grow angry 06 the cutest. Let ws @teewss 
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oe te Geta pomiblo shame an 1 degra ce upon 
bee ware 

Fame Ae ell mile cacy at the bare idan 
of Tamed Portico woelting to win her, but ehe 
ale .ps detotarrel the eulject with a sigh, for 
the pregeet of © solitary life was gloomy for 
a eo |) aD, 

he wee tain ding a goo.l deal of this as ache 
and ther companions drove through the dark 
oonntrs veal bw Trovelyan Court, 

They were ail of them silent. 

Men. Riigeway was hoping she would not 
ontch cotd m coming home, and waa wonder 
imy bow and where the supper would be laid 
out, ani whe wouki take her down to it; and 
Charlie's wind was full of Harry Kingswood, 
te the oneluaiou of everything and every body 
ahs. 


The commons 6s 0" being an heiress rather 
spoilt Chartio. It gave her w certwin air of 
mostorfulness and maturity that made her 
look coker than she really was, and to-night, 
adua, she bad pat on some family jewels that 
were very beautiful, no doubt, but that were 
not saitable for one who was unmarried, and 
only three-and-twenty. 

Mrs. Ridgeway thought this, but she did 
ast rentere to say so, and thus Miss Birch 
came te this ball, looking fully five years 
older than her real age. 

Tady Trevelyan received the party gra- 
siousty, but she was particularly struck with 
Elfie, and her eyes followed the girl as she 
and her friends passed on to make roonr for 
other arrivals. 

Later on, Lady Trevelyan went to look 
for the girl whose face had made‘such an im- 
pression upon her, and she was not surprised 
im find that her own son, in honour of whose 
majority these festivities were being held, was 
éalking to this young lady, having evidently 
gust danced with her. 

“She is an exceptionally pretty girl,” she 
thought, ‘‘ but I don’t want Carhays to fall 
im love with her, and that is what he seems to 
be doing as fast as he can, I wonder who 
she is?” 

Thus thinking, her ladyship looked about 
for information, and seeing one of the gentle- 
mon who was staying in the house at the 
time, she asked, carelessly,— 

“Mfr. Denison, do you know that young 
lady to whom my son is speaking ?” 

Thus addressed, Lionel Denison turned and 
leoked :ithe girl, whom he had not hitherto 
ohserved. 

A strange sensation came over him. It 
seemed as though some invisible hand wera 
thumping at his heart, demanding immediate 
attention. 

Yet ig was not recognition. 

Something in tle face was familiar to him. 

A gisoce, a feature, the colour of the eyés, 
neomed te snggest a memory to his mind, but 
a memory of what or of whom was more than 
lee coukd tell. 

Bat no suspicion of Elfie’s real identity 
gocurred to him. 

It takes a very long time to divest a mind 
of a frst impression, and Lionel Denison 
thonght of his lost ward rather as the ragged, 
dirty Bittle child, with wonderful eyes and 
pelien hair, whom he had found by the side 
of a dead woman, half buried in the heather 
on the SQirley Hills, than of the girl, bid- 
diag into womanhood, who, with revkless 
aett-caerifice, and from a mistaken idea that 
it was fer his happiness, had left the shelter 
of bis reof to wander, neither of them kntw 
whither. 

Of course he knew that Elfie was grown up 
into = beautiful girl—her portrait had told 
him this-—bat the photograph he possessed did 
mot corey the colour or expression of the 
-@rigizal ; and even had it done so more closely 
than was the case he would still have failed to 
yecegnase the girl he had so vainly sought ih 
the lovely snd elogantly-dressed young lady to 
whom Lard Carhays was paying marked at- 
Sentzon. 

A great desire to know this beautiful crea- 








y et “- preanaten of him, and be answered 
‘vevelyan's question one: y. 

“No, I don't know her, but Y should very 
much like to de se, ile her name?" 

* Teally, I don't know——T her name. 
No, | remember i¢ now,” said 
who was troubled with a bad m , & 
i» Ileath Misa Howth. She carne 
Birch, that Jady who is standing by Mr. 
Kingswood," 

‘Is that Mise Birch of Montehill 7" asked 
Mr. Denison, curiously, 

Ile had heard K of Charlie 
as an heiress, whom it would 
thing for him to marry 
interested in what lie had heard of her. 

* Yes, that is Miss Birch of Monksliill, and 
Miss Heath is staying with her,” was the 
answer. “Who she is I don't know in the 
least ; but if you wish to know her I will in- 
troduce you.” 

** Thank you,” he replied. 

And Lady Trevelyan, by no means sorry to 
interrupt her son’s téte-d-téte with the girl 
whom he s declared to be the most 
beautiful in the whole company, led Mr. Deni- 
son to where tlie young couple stood, half 
hidden by the foliage of some beautiful exotics, 
and she said sweetly," 

“Miss Heath, Mr. Denison desires the 
honour of your hand for a dance.” 

Elfie started like a frightened fawn. 

Her face became very pale, her head scemed 
to swim, and her limbs. to tremble; but she 
had sufficient presence of mind to bow, and 
murmur something that was'as indistinct as 
it was unintelligible. 

‘He has found me ott,” was.the thought 
that was uppermost in her mind; ‘and he 
may be very angry with me. I wonder if he 
ist” 

Then she hoped that Lord Carliays and his 
mother would leave them, so that she might 
justify herself te Lionel, even before he re: 
proached her. 

But Lord Carhays had no idea of being 
“ shunted,” to-use his-own- expression, in this 
manner, @#nd he'said, coolly, — 

‘‘Miss Heath is engaged! to me for the next 
dance.” 

“Then may I be permitted to have the 
dance after that—or the one after that again ?” 
asked Lionel Denison, with grave courtesy. 

His voice was so melodious, and it exercised 
such a charnrupon Elfie, that she took courage, 
lifted her head, and met his eyes. 

There was n6 recbgnhition in them. 

He spoke to her as a gentleman speaks to a 
lady whom he greatly admires, but with 
whom he has but the’ very slightsct possible 
acquaintance. 

she experienced a sense of relief, but one 
likewise of keen disappointment. : 

Wherever they had met she would have 
recognized him—would have known him at a 
glance without hearing his name—while he; 
though evidently attracted to her, regarded 
her as having hitherto been a stfanger. 

“‘No doubt it is better s6;” she thotizht, 
after the first pang was over; and she smiléd, 
and gave hirr her card, leaving him to engage 
her for as many dances as he liked. 

Lord Cathays had said nothing’ previously 
about the dance he now claimed, but she did 
not say 86; and lie, finding that’ his’ mother 
and Denison did not leave thent, offered Elfie 
his arm, and led her off to the ballrsém. 

The dance was half over whey they began, 
and Carhsys would, when she’ stopped, have 
found some qtiet cornér where he could con: 
tinue the flirtation that might easily become 
something so very mtich more-serious, when, 
to his afinoyance, he found his nother and 
Lioriel Denison again by his sidé. They were 
not alone either. 

The wife and daughter of a county magnate 
were with them, and if was evident, to the 
much-persecuted heir of the Trevelyans, that 
he was expected to dance with Miss Chamber- 
lain. 

There was no help for him ; his exceptional 
position demanded some sacrifice, and after 


: 








Tuy tlie’ ” were not like 
strangers ; what Was certainly 
not sufficient to account the blinaful’ con 
tentment that came over our horoine, nor 
for the very tumultuous emotions which 
swelled Lionel ‘sa heart, the like of 
which he had not for the last fifteen 
ears. 
ne Nay, never before," he would have said, 
- } le these tli fter tl 

t a irs) 
la > tine, an pe wae, quite in 
belioving that he riéver Knowtr tlie power 


of ped an he ene Pa fais oe 
eyes, and saw, or though 6 saw, some o 
iis own fe reflected therein.. 

Tt was not to stipposed, however, that 
Lionel Denison would be allowed to Ieep the 
belle of the Ball to himself for any length of 
~_ even thotigh slie were willing to stay with 

m 


Arthur Carew came up and claittied a d&nico 
that had been promised him; and when it was 
over he would not leave her,.even though Mr. 
Denison made his way — to her side. 

Partly because she wished to-get rid of her 
last partner, and possibly influenced by a feel- 
ing that it would not do to snub Mr. Kings- 
wood, Elfie got up to dance with him when he 
asked her, though she more than half etted 
having done so when she felt how eighty he 
held her in his arm, and low he tried to 
whisper words of endearment in her unwilling 
ear. 
“Tet ws stroll’ anrong the flowers,’ he 
whispered, when they paused in thei waltz. 
“| have sotnething' to tell! you.” 

But tliere was nothing that he could! say 
aa Elfie wished’ to‘ hew?; aid’ she replied, 
coldty,— : 

“ No, thank you; I want to “spelt to Miss 
Birch: Wheré is'she'?’” , 

“She is in this conservatory,” lie replied, 
Méndadiously.° “Let us go after her’” 

“No; FE see Mrs; Ridgeway over there. I 
will go to her; if you please;” replied the girl, 


decisively. 

She had dropped’ lifs arm; 16 beable to: open 
and use het fan, and’ now she walked towards 
her chaperone, paying’ no hee® t fite remon- 
strance he tftered, giv hé-wallted’ by her 


side. 

The old lady smiled whetr'the girl retarnod 
to her, but they had not exchanged a doven 
wotds’ before Mr. Denison again came up and 
asked Elfie to daticé, and this time he 
managed to stay with her wati? it was time to 

to swpper, “he led her to the spletdid 

nqueting hall; where the tables were 
spread for the oceasion: 

Lord Carliays would have liked to be her 
cavelier, but that was out 6? the qtestion, as 
his: mother distinetly made hin feel; and 
Arthur Carew and” Kingsword both 
sought Ker, and’ found they ‘Wwéte ‘too 
Tate. ; 

Lione? Denison talked; avit was neterel for 
him to talk; about places he hed seen, and 

ple whorm he had: mret, ant he managed to 
get Elfie to talk « little about ‘hersel®, thing 
she could very well do without imensioning 
the Hermitage’ cites tog coregy eng her 
listener had Had tpow her life, < | 

From what Dione! tol@ her about-himeelt 
she’ guessed; ‘rather than lewrnt, that’ Re was 
still unmerried, dnvé héer' hewrt’ thre bbéd with 
a thrilling sensefion-that wae not aff of pain 
as she told herself that her great satrifice, 
made for hig sake, Had been all im vain. 

No, not in vai! sean 

Tf she had ‘not left his’ howse as she did, to 
avoid hitt could never have met on ait 
equality like this, while she wais #66 oon- 
scious that she was far more worthy of his 
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his time, and at 
uit which he sought, 


secluded alcove alone, 
from her side for a 

He would come again, he told her, and 
she had i wait for his return. 

But Kingswood was not the only one who 
saw Elfie in her retreat. 

Charlie Birch had taken a step forward to 
join her friend, when she saw Harry Kings- 
wood in advance of her, and just as she 
hesitated whether to follow him or turn back, 
Arthur Carew came to her side and said,— 

“ You find the room too het;: will you take 
a turn on the terrace?” 

“No; there is a seat. behind those trees; I 
should like to rest there for awhile,” was the 


answer. : 

And the uns g young man led her‘to 
the spot indiea where, without being seen, 
‘they could hear all that passed betweer Elfie 


and Mr. Kingswood: 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AS ORPER, AND: ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

“T nope you are having a pleasant evening, 
Miss Heath,” remarked Mr. Kingswood, as 
he took the seat which Denison had just 
vaeated, 

Elfie gave a little start, for her imagination 
was building a most fantastic: castle, which 
came to a sudden collapse'as she glanced up 
and reco the speaker. 

“Yes, thant you,” she replied, coldly, as 
she turned away’ her eyes and looked dreamily 
beyond him. 

“You havenot danced niuch ?’” he said) in # 
tone which made her retort calmly,— 


“T have danced as much as TF care to dance | 


in such & crowded room.”’ 

“So have I,” he re ed; with’ a laugh. 
“T thought my last partner would’ have had’ 
her dress: torn off as we waltzed, the crust 
was so great. Shall we take a stroll on the 
terrace? They’ve covered it in with canvas, 
and made quite a pleasant place of it.” 

“No, thank you. f prefer staying where I 
am,” was the.answer. 

“Tf you Satisfied, EF ought*to be;” he 
said, gallantly, “ particularly as your staying 
here gives me an opportunity of telling you 
how much T frre 

“I am sorry that you should tell me any- 
thing of the kind,’” she returned, steadily, but 
without a shadow of warmth or of sentiment 


in her tone. 
sorry?” he asked, quickly 


“ Why are 
and imperiously. 

“* Because—if you will forgive me for saying 
so—I think you aré mistaken.” 


' positive reply. 


_ with a name or without # name. 
“me; my darling! Y ou know in your heart that 





“Mistaken in what?” he demanded ; “ of 
my feelings towards you, or of yours towards 


“ Possibly in both,” 


, Elfie, calmly 
we wont discuss matter, 


you 


Oo 


and I sh 
eq only you are-clianged a. 
good bit ever iir shevt time.” 

“Tf you know as much as you profess, yow 
will understand the utter uselessness of talking 
to me of love,’’ said Elfie, with bitter disdain. 

“But why?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Why. ! ” 

And the cruel scorn seemed to wound her 
acutely as she breathed it. 

«Why! she repeated, in the same tone. 

Then she added, with more passion, if with 
less bitterness,— 

“You mock me when you. talk of love. 
you know the mystery that obscures my birth, 
you must know that love and marriage are to 
me impossible. But we will talk. no more of 
this;. let us change the subject.” 

‘We cannot change it till you have heard 
and answered me,’’ persisted Kingswood, think- 
ing she was too tender in her rejection not to 
have some warm feeling for him in her heart. 

Her next words dispelled. this.illusion, how- 
ever, for she said, emphatically,— 

“I do not love you; and if I did my answer 
would: be still the same. And now leave me, 
if you please! ’’ : 

“You say this for the sake of another 
woman, who fancies that she cares for me, and 
that I onght to devote myself to her,’ he ex- 
claimed, indignantly ; “ you know that, it is 
so—you can’t deny it!” 

**Indeed, I-do deny it!’’ was the equally 
“ E don’t know in the least to 
whom you allude.” 

“Oh! come now, that’s too good. You know 
well enough; but I suppose you think you 


whenee you came,. 


| Ought tobe staunch to Charlie, and that is 
_ Fight.enough as: far as it goes, bub you ought 


to -have some consideration for me, Elfie. 
I love you; Lan ready to devote my life to 
you—I am content to take, you as you are, 
Come to 


you love me.” 

“I> do not;” asserted Elfie, angrily, ‘i do 
not-love you; so far from it, I—I——” 

She gasped as though for breath, and her 
words ended in:something like a sob.) F 

«¥or—you love another!’ he cried, in- 
credulously. Then a second afterwards: he 
exclaimed, passionately,— - ¢ 

‘© don’t believe it. There is nothing about 
Carew to make a girl lose her head or her heart 
over him’; you say this to torment me. You 
do love me!” 


wonder that Demisom had not | 


f 





“T do not.” 
emphatioally, ° 


Hiel Fife, slowly and 


Nothing would ever make r @ 


you, and now if you will not leave me i 
must leave you,” 
And she rose from her seat. 
But he followed her example and rose aleo, 
though he said, bitterly,— 
“ri go, of course. Ah! here comes Deni. 


Then he sauntered away, to all outward 
cqgeemans as calm and unruffled as usual. 
. for Wide, her cheelts were flushed and 

er eyes were so bright with anger that Mr. 
Denison could not but notice her excitement, 
and he asked with concern,— 

“ Has anything put you out? Have you 


aud Kingswood been quarrelling ? 
“Mo, we have not quazrelled.” she replied, 
evasively, “‘but he ham vexed me; it is o 
no uenes; however. He is a 


ied of your is not ? o~ 
known him some little time, 


Remaderather slong stay with me this 
is @ very good sort of fellow 
you come te: mow him.’’ 
made no to this. 
was not to diseuss Mr. Kings- 
that Mr. Denison 
but she was afraid 


questions, lest she should 
great interest she felt in 


however, was not so reticent, and he 
her alaut the people she 


t 
j 


cP LE 
ih 


and perhaps a 

ovtified,, he did not. hesitate to 

ask if lie might call at Monkshill, where he 
heard she was staying. 

“Yes! I dare say Miss Birch will bo 
pleased to see you,” she replied, with some 
embarrassment. “ I will introduce you to her 
before we leave.’’ 

At this moment Lord Carhays caught 
sight of them, and coming forward with the 
assurance of one whom everybody desires to 
please, he said, eagerly,— 

‘‘Miss Heath, I have been looking every- 
where for you. I must have, another dance. 
You know you promised it to me. It’s my 
turn now, Denison.” 

So saying, his lordship offered his arm, and 
Elfie had no option but to: take it, 

Lionel. Denison watched the couple 
as they left him, and he felt, with a pang, 
that the girl who had awakened such a warm 
feeling in his heart was very much younger 
than himself, and that it would; be but 
natural that she should prefer young Lord 
Carhays, who was s0 much nearer her own 
age. Yet,in his heart, he felt. that she did 
not do so, 

There. was something in her glance which 
seemed to-look into his heart, and also to per- 
mit him,to havea glimpseof her own feelings, 
while it was. likewise.very certain that if she 
had not responded in a measure: to his senti- 
ments she would not have allowed him to 
monopolize her as openly as he had done. 

‘““Tt’s.a@ case of love at first. sight,” he 
mused, as he leaned ‘against a statue, watch- 
ing the young couple dance, “ and. yet, thougls 
I never-saw her before, there is something im 
her face that haunts. me.., It. is very strange. 
I wonder if I know any of her family.” 

He was thus. meditating. when the, old lady, 
whom he had seen with Miss Birch and Elfie, 
touched, his, arm, and he turned. to listen to 
her. 

“‘ Will, you kindly tell Miss. Heath, when 
she stops dancing, that Miss Bireh and I are 
going home,”’ she said, nervously. ‘‘ Miss 
Birch is very unwell. I saw Miss. Heath 
talking to you a long, .while,’’ she added, by 
way of,apology for thus addressing him. 

“ Yes, certainly, I .will bring her, to you,” 
he replied promptly... 

And he tried to make a sign to the dancers, 
but Elfie did not, and Carhays would not, see. 
him, 
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[“I MUST TALK TO YOU,’’ HE EXCLAIMED, VEHEMENTLY. 


A few minutes after this the music ceased, 
and Denison went to deliver the message to 
Elfie. 

“Going home?” she repeated in dismay. 
** What can be the matter with her. Oh! of 
course, I am ready. Good night, Lord 
Carhays.” 

“* What a nuisance it is that you have to go 
so early,?”’ said the heir of the house; ‘‘I wish 
you were staying here, it would be awfully 
jolly ; but I shall ride over to Monkshill in a day 
or two. You will be there alittle longer, won’t 
you.” 

“Yes, Iam sure to be there ; good night. I 
have had such a pleasant evening, I have 
quite enjoyed it,” she replied brightly. 

But Lord Carhays would not leave her. He 
would go with her to join her friends and to 
see her safely in the carriage with them ; and 
as Lionel Denison was equally attentive, and 
was on the watch to say a few more words 
to her; Elfie might certainly be considered 
to leave the ball-room in triumph. 

That triumph was short-lived, however. 
As she ste into the hall a cold blast of air 
gave her a sudden chill, and she shivered as 
though she had received a blow, while the 
large fur-lined cloak which Mr. Denison 
instantly wrapped round her failed for the 
moment to give her warmth. 

Charlie Birch, with Mrs. Ridgeway and Mr. 
Carew, were standing in a group waiting for 
the carriage, and Elfie was conscious of some 
change in her friend, even as her eye rested 
upon her. 

‘“* What is the matter?” she asked anxiously, 
‘are you ill?” 

“No, I am tired,” was the coldly-uttered 
reply; “very tired.” 

en she turned away, and spoke a few 
words to Lord Carhays, while Denison and 
Carew both addressed themselves to Elfie. 

Fortunately the carriage was announced at 
that moment, and the three gentlemen went 
out to the door to help the party into it. 

As they knew nothing of Elfie’s det endent 











ition, the whole three of them were intently 
isgusted to see that Miss Birch stepped into 
the carriage first, and took the most comfort- 
able seat. Mrs. Ridgeway followed her and sat 
by her side, while Elfie, who stepped into the 
carriage last of all, had to sit with her back 
to the horses. 

Naturally enough our little heroine thought 
nothing of this, for she was the youngest of 
the party, and she would not have liked to 
take the places now occupied by either of the 
two ladies. 

But the gentlemen, thanks to Charlie’s 
insistance on the point, believed Elfie to be a 
guest, while Mrs. Ridgeway, it was well known 
was @ paid companion ; and therefore to them 
it would have seemed more natural that Miss 
Heath should have been treated as the person 
of most consideration in the party. 

As the carriage drove away the gentlemen 
sauntered back to the suite of reception 
rooms. 

They were all of them too jealous of each 
other to compare notes, or to express aloud an 
opinion upon what they had just witnessed. 

Denison, being older than the others, and 
having the remembrance of certain words and 
glances wherewith to comfort himself, went 
back to the company for a little while, and 
then quietly slipped away to his own room. 

And Lord Carhays, having so. many things 
to occupy his attention, forgot Elfie v 
quickly, and was soon flirting violently wi 


a lady to whom, this time, his mother found: 


no objection. 

As for Arthur Carew, he wandered about 
for a little while in the hope of meeting Harry 
Kingswood, and having a few plain words of 
explanation with him, but, failing to find the 
man he sought, he decided that he had better 
go home. 

And he did so, forgetting altogether that 
his aunt and sister relied upon his escort, and 
had likewise no other means of conveyance 
than the-carriage, which, in his abstracted 
frame of mind, he entered. 











‘I LOVE YOU, AND YOU KNOW THAT I LOVE Yov.’’] 


Meanwhile, Elfie rode home to Monkshill in 
silence. 

Her thoughts were too busy with Lione? 
Denison to be very neg er disturbed by any 
other matter, and she had divined at once that 
Charlie Birch was ~ out of temper rather 
than was ill in health. 

Believing that she had had nothing to do 
with this, and that matters would soon re- 
adjust themselves, she indulged in her day- 
dreams, in which, too, Lionel Denison played 
an active ; and it was not until they had 
reached Charlie’s house, and were going to 
their own rooms for the night, that she was 
rudely awakened from her intoxicating reverie 
by Miss Birch, who, looking at her with newly- 
awakened fire in her eyes, said,— 

‘* We shall to-morrow, Miss Heath.” 

“Part!” echoed Elfie, in dismay, and not 
by any means understanding what was meant. 

** Yes,” was thecold reply; “I was an un- 
willing listener to your conversation with Mr. 

ingswood this evening.’”’ : 

“ And if you were! ”’ retorted Elfie, quickly ; 
“you must know thatI said nothing that 
could give you pain. So far from it I——” 

“Thank you. That is enough!” inter- 
rupted Charlie ly, ‘Don’t take to your- 


the credit of ing him on my account. 
I repeat what I said. We part to-morrow. 
’ -night ” 


Then she swept out of the room, leaving the 
homeless girl to face, this fresh cala- 
mity. 

Hot to-morrow, but to-night,” thought 
Elfie, proudly and recklessly. ‘ Anether day 
shall not see the same roof cover us; but I 
am weary, and I will sleep an hour or two; 
then I will dress myself and leave this house 
for ever. Heaven above is witness that I have 
been true to Charlie.” 

Then she pulled off her shining raiment, and, 
wrapping herself up warmly, lay down on the 
bed to sleep, havin imy resolved to leave 
this house with the dawn of day. 

(To be continued.) 
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[THERE WAS NO TIME FOR ASSISTANCE, ANB WITH ONE WILD CRY BE FELL OVER THE CLIFF. ] 


NOVELETTE.) 
THAT ECCENTRIC MISS 
HERNE. 


—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Tue next evening Denis presented himself 
at ‘‘ number .’ Isolt was busy with 
some needlework, Redmond was enjoying a 
cigar. At Mr. Atherton’s look of surprise the 
girl turned to her companion,— : 

“Let me introduce you to Mr. Atherton. 
Mr. Atherton, this is my brother, Redmond.” 

The men shook hands, the former wonder- 
ing why he had never before heard of this 
brother’s existence, and instantly ising 
him by his voice as the stranger Isolt had met 
upon the cliffs. But in his brain there was 
an effort going on to remember where he had 
seen Redmond before—he was sure it was 
some years ago, bus where, when, and how, he 
could not at recall. He was only certain 
that the story Isolt had hinted had much to 
do with her brother, and, for his own ends, 
determined to cultivate him. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Herne,” he said, ‘“‘ but I 
have never heard you mention Mr. Redmond, 
and until to-day I was totally ignorant of his 
existence,” 

He watched her with keen eyes, but she did 
not blush or flinch under his scrutiny; she 
answered very quietly,— 

“I did not mention him because the subject 
was @ painful one to me.” 

“Yes,” Redmond broke in, “five years ago 
I went abroad to make a fortune. I failed, 
and was ashamed to write home of my failure, 
so Isolt and Gilbert—my only relatives—came 
at last to believe I had met a violent death. 
Learning this, on my return, I would not 
agitate them by appearing too suddenly— 
women, you see, are always easily frightened, 
and Gilbert is a strange fellow.” 

Isolt never lifted her eyes from her work, 
but Denis saw the compression of her lips, 





the shamed blush on her cheek, To himself 
he said, “ The fellow is lyi g grossly,” but 
merely questioned, carelessly,— 

“ And where did you pitch your tent?” 

“IT went to America, as most young fools 
do. First I stayed at San Francisco, then I 
visited New York, Boston, Philadelphia, all in 
succession, but my ill-luck followed me every- 
where. Finally I grew homesick, so, like the 
— I came back to England penniless ; 

ut my friends had long #60 left the native 
lace, and I had great di 
em here.”’ 

Here Isolt lifted her eyes, and Denis 
caught their expression, so full of scorn and 
loathing, and said to himself, ‘‘ He lies glibly,”’ 
and looked towards Redmond, who was scowl- 
ing at his sister. That scowl recalled all to 
Denis—the place, the circumstances, the 
time, in which he had first seen Redmond. 
The discovery gave him a sudden shock, then 
he rejoiced in it, feeling at last Isolt was in 
his power, and he could bend her to his will, 
his passionate, selfish love. 

“A great traveller,” he said, quietly, “is 
always a welcome addition to any society. 
Westerton will make a lion of you, Mr. . 
mond, and as for me, I shall be of your 
com: onship; come to the whenever 
you have an heur to spare,” and he would not 
see Isolt’s dissenting, almost piteous gesture. 

“TI shall be only too pleased,” Redmond 
answered; ‘‘I find life here v dull after 
the scenes I have been accustomed to. Gilbert 
and Isolt like it, but their tastes were always 


Denis prolonged his stay until the unhappy 
i ann tele 60 Bk bien oh ead hen, 0 last, 
e rose to take his leave, she gave him her 
hand and wished him good-bye with such 
alacrity that he was unpleasantly conscious 
she wished him away. He bowed himself out 
of the room, but before he could leave the 
house, Isolt, acting-on a sudden impulse, had 
joi him in the little hall. She laid her 
d upon his arm with a detaining gesture. 


culty in tracing 





“Stay, Mr. Atherton.” Her face was almost 
hard in expression, and her eyes wore a look 
he could not understand. “Some time ago 
you said you would do anything I asked of 
you; did you mean those words, or were they 
only an empty compliment ?” 

Her breath came quick and hard between 


her aly lips, 

‘You do me an injustice to suppose I was 
not in earnest, What is it you wish me 
to do?” 

“You have seen my brother—perhaps, too, 
have guessed there is very little affection be- 
tween us. I will enlighten you further. Of 
all I know, there is no creature I so detest as 
Redmond; but, for our own sakes (Gilbert's 
and mine), I would, if possible, keep him from 
any flagrant display ef vice. You have asked 
him te the Hall; do not repeat your invita- 
tion—he will shame us, and you, his host, by 
his drunkenness.” 

‘*I can hardly recall a given invite,” gravely ; 
“but I will undertake he shall return to you 
sober, and a man is thought very little the 
worse for an occasional drunken fit.” 

_ the mobile face changed. 

“Have you any secret motive for wishing 
his acquaintance?” 

He put out his hands in a deprecatory 


manner. 

“What motive could I have? You ‘are 
1 i icious.”’ 

“Suspicious!” she interrupted, passion- 
ately; ‘“‘has anything in my life tended to 
make me otherwise? Perhaps, Mr. Atherton, 
I am wrong to doubt you, but at times I feel 
m are not quite what you appear—that 
tely you have been working for some end I 


cannot guess.” 
Here Redmond appeared, and, with a hasty 
“ evening,” the two . 
ing day Redmond went up to the 
i with Denis, = eA cas 
his promise to t, pli ig 
with wine, hoping to make him 


remembering 
guest freely 
communicative. But he was usually sullen 
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in his “ cups,’’ as he called it, and that night 
proved no exception to the rule. In vain 
Denis strove to win him to speak of his travels, 
and at last he asked, almost furiously, — 

“ What the d——1 are you driving at? 
What does if matter to you where I’ve lived 
these five years?” 

A curious shade of disgust passed over his 
host’s face as he played with his glass, but he 
merely remarked,— 

‘*T wouldn’t get riled if I were you, Herne; 
and when a mam asks a civil question he 
generally expects-and receives@@civil answer. 
But, as you choose te be smwige over the 
matter, E frankly comiess FE dem't believe you 
ever saw America, smd that, im fact, you kaw 


never left Eugland.” 
iedmond’s swarthy face fiueked = deeper 
crimson 
Aga rule, gentlemen don't call their guests: 
liars,” be smeered. . 
Denis tossed off Iris set 
before he answered thie 


‘‘T think I could tell you where 
from recently. Mow, may dear 
needn’t threntem, for Pur om my guarth, 
any moment sm mere tian a moteh for-you 
ie ame Mr. Herne, you foun 
your resi im r pleasent.” 

With ar oats the other started up. 

‘« Sit down, amd Geterto me. I asked you 
here to-night Beesuse I. wished to show you 
that your iw not wnkknown to me.”’ 


Who is it to ¥ huve resided im Dem 
lived there.’’ 


caster; all my 
‘Certainly, bup im rather s different locality 


to the one recently honoured by ae 
I tell you it is useless to beat about 

to deny, or equivocate, Isww you i 

accused of ——” 

‘‘Hush!” looking round fearfully; “ you 
needn’t say any more. Of course I was inno- 
cent, but——’”’ 

“Of course. I don’t for an instant suppose 
you guilty, but the story wouldn’t somid well, 
and the sedate folks of Westerton might be 
disinclined to receive yo.” 

He had, oftew threatened Isolt. to blazon his 
own shame, bat he had never really meant to 
do it, and now he feared exposure; so he said; 
in an almost whining tome,— 

“What are you going to do? You surely 
would not rain Gi and Isolt-—and—and a 
man may repent: his early sin, and become & 
respectable member of society.”’ 

Denis Atherton smiled scornfully. 

‘“‘ At best you've a» coward, Herne; but such 
men as you are usefal whew properly managed, 
and iw time I may need your assistumee in a 
metter 2) haveim hand. I will pay you well, 
and keep your secret—and have only shown 
you that yem past is known to mre for the 
fartheranea of ury own‘ plans. F love your 
sister, and would marry her, but F am very 
well sure I havea rival in Brian: Wareoe. F 
rely on yor to remove: him from my way, to 
poison Miss Herne’s: mind against him; But 
don’t proceed to harsh or dangerous’ nreasures 
unless you find gentle ones useless, Then 
you must show ler I know your’ story, and 
the honowyr of the family name ‘is-iniry hands. 
You understand? Very well; } think P can 
trust yow inthis affair} beenuseit isto‘your 
own advantage. Iwill give you a chequerow, 
and on the dwy Miss Herne promises tobe 
my wife you shall have something*swhstantial 
—do you seevept nry terme? ” 

mond put out his hand and grasped his 
host’s, and, being heated with wine and! elated 
with the thought of coming ease, did n6¥ notice 
the loathing on the young man’s fiir faee. 

“T believe, Herne; you'd sell your soul if 
any purchaser could be found,’ Deni® said, 
seornfully, 

“Not leasht dowbt of it} my’ dear f’ler,” 
hiecuped the other; “leslie drink to our guc- 
cessh.”” 

It was very late when he reeled Home, and 
Gilbert opened tite door to him. Hisfacewas 
cold and stern, hig eyes angry. 


“What does this mean?” he demanded, 
but Redmond was too intoxicated to give any 
coherent reply, so the elder brother half-led, 
half-dragged him upstairs to his room,and, 
closing the door upon him, left him aloney 

Isolt stole out.upon the landing, and put 
her arms about Gilbert’s neck. : 

‘‘ My dear,”’ she said}. “my poor deaf” 


She looked far the ier 
youth, her clinging, end 
floating,hair, unbound for ia 

'" Gilbert 


Ba our | 
Sian Haaipeae lone 


andi a short-lived _——_ We 
36 mruch alrea:| have grown somewhat 
careless. ite: ull, rag eee one ieane ioe. 













own identity. I am also sure that some 
exaggerated fear or sense of duty has hitherto 
held you silent ; but you owe it to me to tell 
me all, and I will not go until you have done 
so. I cannot afford te spoil your life and 
mine for lack of alittle fixmness. Sit down, 
my dear,” and he: ditew lier to the: couch. 

Poor girl! she was weary of; te stwife, 


weary, too, of counselling’ amd 
Gilbert ; and it waspleasant te fied one wits. 
will was her ownm—one she coud! 
took: in the small Sasur she 
its her love for Briam. 
” meant always te * slic 
| swuiedl, trem bling, and tryin ieee hands 


, | Se ee Seen 
stronger thea I, and inst 


to under ® cloud beewnse. of the sins of rod to speak [ shall see your faee and your 


The girf sighed. 
want dene E would not reprosch you, but 
Isolt, te 





look, her tone, as she told it. 
| however shameful her secret. might. be, it had 
nothing to do with herself. 

Who could connect B pre disgrace with 


He felt that, 


that pure face, those 
womanly ways? 

“T was a foot,” Ke said to himself, to be 
frightened by strange words, to allow her to 
slip away from me; to believe that she 
could have fallen from the’ state in which my 
wife must:have always lived ; and worse fool 
still not to insist wpon a full and 
explanation. At any rate, I will not-err in 
like matrner again.” 

Seeing Redmond abont'the place, and hear- 
ing He was Isolt’s brother, he connected him 
in some way with her secret, and a conviction 
came upon him that’ the tra: who had 
frightened her, and afterwards stolen out from 
the Iwurels, was none other than Mr. Redmond 
Herne. ‘ 

He felt sure he recognised his’ stealthy, 
g@iding’ carriage, and said to himself|— 

“ None but a sneak and # rogue ‘Has’ such a 
gait.” 

Aeting on the conelusions he had drawn, 
Briar presented himself at “number three” 
two days after the contract between Denis 
Atherton and Redmond. a 

Fe was shown into ’# room where Isolt sat 
alone: At his entrance she started up, and 
ied on yet paler; her heavy eyes 
wore # look of anguish, and when she strove 
to speak her words came in Yow and broken 
tones. 

“Why have you come % ‘Do* yor, too, take 
pleasure in torturing me? Are you'all con- 
spiring together to'try me to the utmost ?7—to 
see how great a buriten my heart can bear 
without breaking? Oh! this is not kind— 
this is not manly’! ”’ : 4 

Then Brian went near to her and clasped 
Hier hands in-his, on 

“Love,” lie said; gravely and tenderly, “I 
could stwy away no longer.’ I was weak and 
foolistr to leave you as I did. Now,” and he 
held’ the trembling fingers more closely, ‘2 
hwve sworn to myself never to leave you until 


r eyes, and delicate, 


manner change. 
you will try to hide thimgs from me ; 
but, alas! alas! love mimes women wiss, amd 


I shall feel, Before you: thet im your 
cys an <t yous dear apelagemay a 
your e 
honour ee 

Oh |. them let me Be for love's saike:! ’* 
young voice was gentle, but: so 

firm it compelled Isolt’s obedience. 

“You are wronging dear; and I 


, scieemiarentartiaines foe. 
not a man, to. 1 
my will. If you doubt my faiths and love tes 
them now!” ; 

“Do ” tumulows with sudden 
joy at his words,“ do you believe that because 
of & family is others must be bad 


too? Would you think because one is guilty 
of a great crime the other members must be 
shunned, and share the disgrace resulting 
from the crime?” 

She paused, looking entreatingly at him. 
He said, coolly,— 

‘} hold no such absurd ideas, The/Mossaic 
law is a little too. hard for. the nineteenth 
century.” 

“Tt does me good to hear you say those 
words,” she said, “although, perhaps, you 
will find it hard to act up to them ; but now, 
without further preface, I will explaimali that 
has been so mysterious in my conduet towards 
you. If I seem tocondemm the author of all 
Gilbert’s misery and mine too bitterly, you 
must bear in mind that he has done his 
utmost to ruin our lives, has made the world 
a very cruel place to us, and tarnished our 
name that was once so , and so free 
from any shadow of shame. Years and years 
ago, so far back as I cam remember; my 
brother Redmond was my mother's‘favourite. 
He was such a handsome bey, so bright and 
clever, so that she passed over Gilbert (who. 
was the eldest) in her regard, and almost 
ignoring my very existence, lavished all her 
heart on Redmond. Perhaps she spoiled 
him, or perhaps his nature had always been 
radically bad. However that may be, my 
father’s words and corrections had no-effect 
on him, or only succeeded in driving him to 
fresh misdemeanours, 

« Even when I was very young I knew he 
did not deserve my mother’s slavish 
that he was cunning, cruel vieius; but 
I ‘said nothing to her, because complaints 
from Gilbert or myself were always ‘received 
coldly by her, and very frequently she pun- 
ished us for bearing her ‘ tales? as sheicalled 
them, whilst the offender escaped with 2 
gentle rebuke. Gilbert was never strong of 
will or hasty in temper, but I was both, and 
many an encounter did Ihave with Redmond, 
although, of course, I was powerless when 
pitted against him. 

“Well, in this way we grew up, and when I 
was ‘still @ child Gilbert was appointed 
cashier in the bank where he: had once been 
junior clerk. I think I was twelve years 








know the whole’ of your miserable story. I 
am as sure of your innocerice as Yai of ey 


old then. Did I tell you we lived at Don- 
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caster? By his influence with one of the 
partners, he succeeded in getting Redmond 
into his ol@ position ; but he stayed there only 


two years, losing his clerkship through negli- 


« That had a great effect upon my mother, 
and she gave herself wholly to fretting, until 
the doctor we called in said that. unless we 
could rouse her from her despondency she 
would sink rapidly.. Need I say our efforts 
svere worse than vain, and soon we knew she 
could not live: She was perfectly aware of 
thet herself, and called Gilbert and I to her a 
little timie before: her death, and made us pro- 
mise always to stand by and help Redmond 
in any trouble. 

‘To the last she said: he was only foolish 
and fond of gaiety—she would not admit that 
he wae vicious—and died with his name on 
her lips, léaving’no good-bye either for us or 
my deat father. When I was sixteen Gilbert 
engaged himself to a girl named Waller. I 
think she was very much attached to him, 
but when our shame fell upon us she was not 
strong enough to stem the current of popular 
opinion. 

“ A year passed on, and then, on my seven- 
teenth birthday, when we were entertaining « 
few friends, the blow that hasruined Gilbert’s 
life, and seems so likely to ruin mine, fell 
upon us. An officer entered and arrested 
Redmond for embezzlement. At that time 
he was an agent for a life assurance company, 
and beside his stated salary had a commission 
on each new member obtainett by himself. 
From his books, and the evidence given at 
his trial, it appeared he had from time to 
time sent in false lists. 

‘*When the moneys were found deficient 
inquiries were’ instituted, and the new mem- 
ders werefound to be only fictitions—to have 
had no real existence. Oh! the shame, the 
anguish of it all! My father“had long been 
ill; my brother’s' crime’ killed him. But to 
add to all our misery, at the trial another 
charge was: preferred against him—that of 
horse- poisoning. 

“Tt could not:be proved, although it was 
ascertained Redmond had staked a great deal 
on the race, and that the horse in question 
was said to: stand well for winning, and my 
brother had made his bets in our of 
another.’’ 

Isolt: dared not look at her lover, only it 
comforted her a little that he still held her 
hand in hist 

“Redmond was tried, convicted of em- 
bezzlement—there could not have been a 
plainer case (all the lawyers in the land could 
not have cleared hiur of that crime)—and 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
Miss Waller, as I told. you, accepted’ the free: 
dom Gilbert, in his shame, offered her, and 
which her friends desired, and as soon as we 


could leave-Doneaster we did so, hoping that |) 


here at least. we might hide our misery, and 
that those- who knew'us here would not con- 
nect us with the thief and horse-poisoner, 
whose name Had. filled every paper for days. 
I do not: know if we exaggerated the scorn we 
feared to meet—I do not know if our grief 
was over morbid—but this I know, that Gil- 
bert has never been hie old self. His’ spirit 
was too crushed ever'to rise above his troubles, 
and, but for constant companionship, I 
think he would ‘succumbed to them. For 
five years he and I have lived togetlier here, 
and many # long’and seriows consultation 
did we hold as: to what’ was to be done with 
Redmond when his term of imprisonment 
had expired. 

“Gilbert taught me bookkeeping, and all 
that I earned in my work for the tradesmen 


round, with what we could save from Gilbert’s | 


salary, was put aside to’help Redmond to a 
new life, 


‘‘ We proposed that he'should leave England | 


on the distinet: understanding that he never 
returned: to. trouble us, A few days before 
his release he wrote us. You were here when 
Wwe received his letters; aud in the morning I 
answered, telling’ him Gilbert would meet 


him at Doncaster, and that he must not come 
on to Westerton, because his’‘appearance might 
do us great harm. 

“T got no reply from him; but one-night 
when you sat with me, I saw a face peering 
im at us, and. knew it for my brother’s, In 
my anxiety to hide my shame I would not 
permit you to leave me, fearing that if you dis- 
covered the intruder he might disclose his 
relationship to you. 

The next morning brought me # threaten- 
ing note, and afraid of what Redmond might 
do in his rage, I met him at the spot 
appointed by him along the Berrydown cliffs. 
I wanted to buy him off, if possible, to save 
Gilbert further pain. Every alternate day I 
carried him money and provisions. I forgot 
to tell you he is a terrible gambler; and at the 
Berrydown Arms he found ample opportunity 
to display this prospensity of his. But he 
lost again and again ; and, finally, when I had 
no more to give him, presented himself here, 
where it seems probable he will remain. You 
know all that I can tell you now.” 

She paused, and the tears filled her beauti- 
ful eyes. Brian dropped her hand, but it.was 
only to clasp her waist and draw her into a 
close and warm embrace. 

“Tg this all, love?” heasked; and in his 
sudden joy he laughed aloud. 
dearest little wife, what a deal of unn 
pain you have caused yourself and me. Why 
should you suffer for your brother’s sin? And 
if I marry you I do not marry him also; or 
link myself with his shame! Sweetheart, 
look up; tell me if you see the prophesied 
change in my face?’ and then, as she lifted 
her head from his shoulder where he had 
drawn it, he bent over her and laid his lips to 
hers; ‘Love, you are nolonger afraid? You 
will come to me—and soon? ” 

But she held him @ little from her as’ she 
questioned ,— 

“ Are you quite sure you will never repent ; 
that if we marry you will never taunt me 
with my brother’s crime?” and her earnest 
eyes saw no shadow of change’ in his, unless, 
indeed, the love grew greater. 

“ My darling, Heaven knows it is my desire 
to save you from further pain. If I could Be 
so base as to reproach you with what has so 
long’ been your misery, I dare not plead with 
you now for your love. Isolt, my dear, you 
have not yet answered me!” 

“Ah!” she said, “ what answer can you 
need: when my eyes have spoken for me? Yet, 
oh! yet, Brian,” and then she ceased; as if 
afraid to tell him all the love her deep heart 
cherished, but her white hands stole about his 
neck, her’ dear face was uplifted to his, and 
so in silence they sealed their betrothal. 

She lay in his embrace perfectly happy, 
speechless with her: great content, until he 
asked,— 

“Why have you never questioned me as to 
the way I learned these meetings on the 
cliffs ?” : 


“T hardly know. ‘My misery has bectr too 
great, perhaps, to bestow many thoughts on 
that part of my story. But now I should 
like to hear all. Did you see us? or was 
there any who gave you warning of my sup- 
, posed deception ? Oh! how T longed to telf 
you all on the day you confesseil’ you loved 
me!” 

“Poor girl! I’m afraid I was unneces- 
| satily harsh, and my grief made me selfish. I 
did not see yow meet Redmond; I was totally 
ignorant’ of these appointments until T’ re- 
ceived a letter, which I believe I stilf have 
| here.” : 
He drew out his pockét-book and took from 
lit the anonymous note. 
‘“‘T kept it, hoping to discover the sender,” 
} and he put the paper into her hands, 
"Phe angry colour mounted into her cheeks. 
“How could he do such &@ crtel thing?” 
}she said, passionately. ‘Why, Brian, it is 
} Mr. Atherton’s handwriting! Leave the note 
with ‘me ; he shall learn what a woman thinks 
of such an action.” , 

“But, Isolt, are you sure of this? A gentle- 





“ Why, Isolt, | 


man could hardly stoop to such a base trick ; 
amd what motive had he for blackening, your 
character, unless, indeed, he thought to have 
youinhis power?” —_ 

“That is his reason,” Isolt said, her eyes 
still flashing. “The dastard! Oh! Brian, 
when I think he might have stolen. you from 
me for ever I cannot forgive him! ”—then 
clinging about him—‘ did you follow me 
and try to learn for yourself if this was 
true?” 

“ At first I determined to do so ’—flushin 
|‘ but'l reflected a spy was as contemptible 
| a@s' an anonymous letter-writer, so I came 

across to you, feeling sure in some way you 
could justify yourself; and you, you foolish 
child, would tell me nothing, would speak 
only in enigmas. One only distinet idea was 
left with me’ when we parted—if was fhat 
F you loved me! . And now, love,.give me back 
the note; I will settle this matter with 
Atherton.” 

But she shook her head resolutely, and 
| retained possession of it. 

“No, from quarrelling men get to blows. 
Tam the wronged one. I alone can punish 
him as he deserves. Leave him to me,” and 
i with a little smile, “ my anger will be worse 
| te him than yours.” 

Brian found her mind so set upon this that 
he yielded, although he said, mischievously, 
“that after marriage his will should be law, 
,and he’should be as arbitrary as any Eastern 
'monarch.” Then once again growing serious, 

‘““My dear, I have no friends to. consult ia 
this matter. My position is sufficiently good’ 
to justify our marrying at once. I should 
like to take you with me when I leave Wester- 
ton.. Now, don’t exclaim and say “impossible !’’ 
And one other thing, my dear—from tlie day 
you become by wife you cut yourself wholly 
away from Redmond Herne; you hold no 
communication with him, and my door shall 
be closed against him. I don’t wish toappear 
hard, but my name is dear to me 4s yours, 
and t will consent to no intercourse between 
you. On the other hand, I have a sincere 
affection and esteem for Gilbert, and if the 
time ever comes (as I often fear it will) when, 
through weakness, he must give up his present 
berth, my home shall be his. You see, love, 
I state my case Beinly, that there may be 
no misunderstanding and no recriminations 
when once we are man and wife.” 

Her shining eyes were still lifted to his, and 
lie saw they had filled with tears that were 
not all unhappy. 

“‘ Love,” she said, and Wer voice itself was 
asa caress, “it shall beas you wish. Heaven 
Knows I am wearied of striving for Redmond’s 
good, that T’believe I may now claim to have 
fulflled my promise to the utmost, and I 
would not disgrace your home, your name, by 
assoviating him with you. Oh, my dear, for 
your sake far more than my own I wish 
our namie ad‘never known a stain or smirch.” 

That evening Denis Atherton presented him- 
selfas ustial at the Hermies’ home. Redmond 
was out, and Gilbert had taken his herbarium 
across to Brian, so that the young man found 
Isolt alone. His face flushed with pleasure. 

“Ttis good to get a téte-d-téte with you now- 
a-days,” he said, and put out his hand, but 
the girl drew back, to his intense surprise. 
Why, what fas happened? How have I 
offended you?” 

“T have something to sey t6 you, end 
something to sHow you, Mr. Atherton,” 
coldly. ‘Will you tell me when first you 
learned of my Visits to Berrydown Cliffs?” 
She paused, and‘he said, coolly,— 

«“T don’t understand you, Miss Herne. To 
what visits do you refer?” 

“ There is no need for explanations of any 
kind; butsince when did you turn spy ?—and 
what were my movements to you that you 
must watch them, dog my steps?” 

He broke in, ‘* Upon my word, you are 
wronging me. Why should I play the spy? 
What had I to gain by such conduct?” 

« That is best Known to yourself; but don’t 





b grow angry at the outset. Let us discuss the 
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matter quietly and dispassionately. It is per- 

fectly clear to me that you have acted very 

meanly ; in fact, have taken upon yourself the 

réle of detective. Here is my proof,” and she 
roduced the anonymous note, and laid it 
fore him. 

He started and changed colour. 

‘““Why did you do this?’ she questioned, 
coldly. ‘* Was there not enough of misery 
in my life that you should seek to increase 
it? What harm had Idone you that you 
should strive to take away my name, my 
dearest session? Can you deny that you 
wrote this? You may or may not be very 
astute—it is not for me to judge—but you cer- 
tainly showed less cunning than I should 
have supposed possible, when you did not 
even attempt to disguise your handwriting.” 

She waited for him to speak, but he only 
stood silent, with a strange look on his face, 
so she resumed,— 

‘And did you believe Mr. Varcoe would 
accept your statement as conclusive? Did 
you suppose he would follow me as you have 
done? I suppose you did—there your super- 
ficial knowledge of an honest man misled you. 
As you see, he has brought this note to me. 
Not that he doubted or doubts me.”’ 

‘“* Stop,” shouted Denis, ‘‘ why do you con- 
demn me unheard? Why do you suppose me 
guilty? Oh Heaven! what cruel hearts, 
what cruel tongues you women have!” 

Isolt remained unmoved, no stir in her 
manner, no change in face or eye. 

“If you can defend yourself doso. I am 
perfectly willing to listen; but groundless 
reproaches, I think, will not benefit your 
cause, Mr. Atherton. I should be glad indeed 
to believe that the man I once admitted to 
my friendship was not the mean wretch I 
have proved him to be. Perhaps,” opening 
her desk, and taking out some short notes he 
had written her at various times, ‘“‘ Perhaps 
if you deny the authorship of this anonymous 
letter you will also deny that you wrote 
these,” and she swept them towards him. 
“‘An expert would declare the caligraphy one 
and the same.” 

It was useless to deny or protest; when he 
looked into her quiet face and cold eyes he 
knew that he must cast herself on her mercy, 
and abide the result. 

‘*Tsolt,”’ he said, imploringly, and tried to 
touch her hand, but she drew back quickly. 
“Isolt, Iam guilty, but have pity on me. 
Nothing but my jealous love would have 
driven me to such a step as this. I saw Varcoe 
coming day after day, and gaining more of 
your ae ee love, and my passion 
and pain made me mad. If one had told me 
a year since I should have done this thing I 
should have laughed the idea to scorn. Oh, 
my darling! for my love’s sake forgive me, 
and let me hope you have not set me outside 
the pale of your affection. Remember how 
long you have been dear to me! Remember 
you are more than life or honour to me. 
Think how I have always believed in the end 
you would marry me. Who is this stranger 
that he should come between us? What is he 
to you, Isolt?”’ 

She had listened with a quiet scorn, and 
now she said,— : 

“T am you have pleaded guilty; it 
would but add to your sin Rs deny Fg Al I 
thanked you for the honour you did me in 
seeking to make me your wife. I de so no 
longer. Had you been honest I should have 
pitied you where now I only blame—I should 
have grieved to inflict pain upon you. Mr. 
Atherton, in future I cannot receive you here 


either as friend or acquaintance. It is my 
wish, and Mr. Varooe’s, that all intercourse 
between us should end.” 


‘* Mr. Varcoe’s? ” [he stammered, too miser- 
able to attempt any further speech. ‘Mr. 
bars >, © — _ 

** Yes, he has chosen to slight your warning, 
and has asked me to be his wife,” blushing 
hotly then. 

‘And you?” he asked, hoarsely. “ What 
did you say ?”’ 


And his face was drawn, and very ghastly. 
oN answered as he wished.” - ald 
e young man sprang to her side, 
her hands in his. Reued fs 

“No, for Heaven’s sake,no! Say you were 
jesting, Isolt! Oh, Heaven, Isolt! Then what 
am I to you?” 

** Nothing, any more. Let: go my hands, you 
hurt them.” 

But he did not seem to hear her words be- 
cause of the mad pain in his heart, the wild 
revolt against his fate. 

“ You are playing with me,” huskily. ‘‘ You 
cannot mean to marry this fellow, whom no- 
body knows? You cannot mean I am to have 
nothing for my waiting? Is all the love of all 
my life to have no reward ?”’ 

Very quietly came the answer,— 

“T would not stoop to so mean a jest. I 
believe you acquit me of all effort to win-your 
affection ; I can remember no time in which I 
gave you ground for hope. We have met as 
friends, as such I had hoped to part, but you 
have made even this impossible to me, so leave 
me now before we exchange more bitter 
words? Your treachery has killed my pity.” 
‘“‘T swear,” Denis said, harshly—with his 
face so close to hers she could feel his hot 
breath upon her cheeks and eyelids—‘ I swear 
I will never rest until you are my wife, and 
the man who comes between us shall suffer 
dearly for his rashness. If you love him I 
will strike you through your love for him. 
Ah! why will you drive me to extreme 
measures—I, who only long to surround you 
with all good things ?” 

‘‘ Mr. Atherton, once before you threatened 
me, and I forgave you. You will not find me 
so easily appeased this time. Now go, and 
since we cannot meet without a rupture, I 
hope we shall see each other no more,” and 
without a word he left her. 





CHAPTER V. 

TxoveH Denis was forbidden the house he 
found means to meet Redmond frequently. 
The quiet folks of Westerton wond much 
that Mr. Atherton should consort with such a 
‘“* ne’er-do-well”’ as he punak roved himself. 
The steady young men wo not ise 
him in the street even when atime | by 
the Squire, and the girls regarded him as an 


ogre. 

Onis time was spent principally in public- 
houses of the low type, where he poet figure 
as a hero before ignorant, sottish men, and 
where he could speak of his travels without 
fear of detection. 

His few remaining hours were given to 
Denis, who began to complain that as yet he 
had done nothing in return for the cheque, 
which long ago had been gambled away. They 
were standing in the Hall gardens, on the 
border of the shrubbery, one fine day in 
October, and Denis was ing excitedly. 

“I tell you, you have done nothing for me; 
I have jek. vs and plan, and all to no pur- 
pose. The ing is to take place you say 
on the twenty-sixth of next month, and you 
make no attempt to prevent it. I say you 
have taken my penn, oman false pretences. 
You swore to come ween Isolt and this 
fellow. How have you kept your word?” 

“Hush!” rejoined the other. ‘I fancied I 
heard a sa ae 

Both loo round sharply, but saw no one, 
did not guess that Jo, crouching am t the 
shrubs, heard every word that been 


spoken. 

“Oh!” gaid Denis, angrily, “if you're 
afraid of eavesdroppers let us go on to the 
cliffs; at least one is sure of being alone 
there.” 

And the two men went out er. Then 
Jo roused himself, and looked after them with 
a curious mixture of simplicity and cunning 
on. Now, that ane he soliloquised 

“ Now, that rry queer,” iloquised, 
“and it am the second time I am hab my 
*spicions of massa.”’ 





He walked on in a meditative mood. First 


he determined to give his “dear missy” 
warning, to all he heard to her; but 
Atherton had been kind to him, and the poor 
fellow’s heart was not ungrateful, so he con- 
cluded he would watch over Denis and Red- 
mond in her behalf; and having reached this 
point he became satisfied, and whistled 
cheerily as he went about his work. 
Meanwhile the men were out on the cliffs, 
and as they walked they talked in low tones, 
Redmond suggested that a series of anony- 
mous letters might damage Brian’s cause with 
Isolt, but Denis treated the idea with scorn. 
He for one had had enough of such things, 
and cursed his own and his companion’s dearth 
of ideas. 

But in a few days scandalous stories—at 
first only hinted, but soon~talked of in the 
streets openly—concerning Brian were afloat. 
When Redmond heard them he smiled 
grimly, and went his way, well satisfied with 
the seed he had sown. - 

Gilbert, however, grew nervous and miser- 
able, and seemed uncomfortable when left 
alone with Isolt. 

Of course, Brian heard nothing, but he saw 
a change in the manner of his late acquaint- 
ances, and wondered at it, even spoke of it to 
Isolt ; but neither couldishe solve the mystery, 
until one day Redmond coolly repeated a story 
‘he had heard about Varcoe.”’ 

The girl’s face grew crimson, and her eyes 
flashed. 

Both men waited for her to speak, and were 
somewhat astonished when she laughed 
shortly. 

“« How long,”’ she asked, “‘ did it take you 
and your confederate to arrange that little 
narrative ?” 

She treated all Redmond’s blustering pro- 
testations of innocence with galling indif- 
ference, and, after awhile, seemed to forget 
the tale he had told. 

But in the evening, when_Brian joined them, 
she rose, and, slipping her hand in his arm, 


faced: Redmond, with an expression he did not 
like. 


voice was in its scorn—‘‘my brother has 
brought me a story that, if true, would turn 
my heart from you. He says the town is 
ringing with it. It is for you to refute it; 
and remember that as once you trusted me so 
I trust you implicitly; and as the time for 
mercy or consideration is passed, I openly 
avow my belief that Redmond Herne and 
Denis Atherton are sole authors of the lie! 
Perhaps,” to her brother, ‘‘ you will repeat it 
for Mr. Varcoe’s edification ?” 

With an oath and a menacing look he rose, 
and but that the girl ran between them, blows 
would have been struck. 

“Stay !’? she said, quietly. “If you needs 
must t, Brian, expend your powers on 
some more worthy object. And now,” with a 
sudden blaze of passion, “perhaps you will 
apologise to this gentleman, 

“Thank you for — champi ip, Isolt, 
but you must leave himtome. Take out, 
Gilbert, I have matters to settle with this 
man.’ 
ae they went out, and Brian confronted his 


ucer. 

What he said no one knew, only there wasa 
very stormy interview, after which Redmond 
came out guilty and cowed-looking, leavi 
Brian triumphant; and in the morni 
Westerton knew that he was innocent of the 
foul things laid to his ; but who had 
set the lies afloat was never di 

Redmond appeared at his usual haunts, and 
expressed his indignation that any creature 
could have placed faith in | oer bag oe a 
despite contrary verdicts, that ways 
ridiculed them. Then he went to the Hall, 
and, after acquainting Denis of the morning's 

ings, asked for money. 

‘You're a cormorant,” roared the young 
man; ‘and I swear you shan’t have another 
penny of mine. I could have done better by 
myself; your alliance has been useless, 
degrading, and expensive. Oh! you need not 





‘My dear! ”’—how clear and bell-like her- 
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show fight, and you would be wise to keep 
silence, for I swear I'll stick at nothing now! 
Get out of my way, beggar and thief! ”’ 

The other’s white, malevolent face grew 
cruel, and his pale eyes had an evil look. 

‘Tt would be just as well to remember the 
secrets are not all on your side,’’ he sneered, 
“or the cards all in your hands. I could tell 
Westerton a pretty story if I chose; and you 
seem to forget Mr. Varcoe may have a penchant 
for a libel case. I’ve nothing to lose; all I 
ever had is gone; but you have a name and 
position in the county. By Heaven! if you 
throw me over I’ll make the place too hot to 
hold you!” 

Denis sank sullenly into his chair again. 

“How much do you want?” he asked, with 
a scowl. 

“A ten-pound note will do at present,” 
coolly. ‘* I’m glad to see you coming to reason, 
my dear friend.’ 

‘‘ Look here, take a fiver; and I’ll be shot 
before I give you another farthing! You fool ! 
who do you suppose would take the word of a 
horse-poisoner, a thief, against that of a 
gentleman? ” 

“ There’s something in that,” pocketing the 
note ; “‘ but don’t you think it would be as well 
to forget my little peccadilloes? Most of us 
make a false step at some time in our life. 
You’re not an exception,” smiling almost 
airily. 

He poured out a glass of wine, and tossed it 
off; then, with a careless nod, he went out, 
and Denis, thoroughly wretched, groaned as 
the door closed behind him. 

“Good heavens!’’ he thought, ‘“* who would 
have supposed a year ago I could have sunk 
to this level? Yet, despite all, perhaps be- 
cause of all, I swear she shall my wife 
yet!” and his face was not good to see as he 
registered his resolve. 

He did not often meet Redmond after that; 
the latter seemed to keep himself hidden from 
his old companions. 

Isolt was glad that he remained in the 
house, because when he was absent she tor- 
tured herself as to the state in which he 
would return. 

He shut himself up in his room, and occu- 
pied himself in a way known only to himself. 
Once or twice the girl remonstrated with him 
as to the untidiness of his apartment, and 
asked what was the meaning of the frag- 
— of paper that now always Jittered his 

oor 

He turned on her with a scowl. 

“Can’t a man destroy a few old letters 
without being questioned by you?” 

“You had no | , consequently no huge 
packet of letters (such as these pieces suggest) 
when you returned to us. What conclusion 
am I to draw ?”’ 

‘Any you choose. Say I am writing an 
article for some weekly; that my modesty 
forbids me to show my maiden effort, even to 
you; that my ambition is not yet satisfied 
with my productions.” 

This sort of thing went on for some time, 
and the wedding-day was drawing very near, 
for it was then early November ; and as sud- 
denly as Redmond withdrawn from his 
old life so suddenly did he return to it. He 
had evidently a good supply of money, and 
when Gilbert pressed as to how he 
Obtained it he frowned, but answered, “ At 
cards; my luck has turned again.” 

The el brother was far from satisfied 
with this a but he could get no 
other from the igate, who seemed born 
ealy to torture him embitter all his life. 

It was at the close of an extremely foggy 
day that Mr. Redmond emerged from a low 
public-house and started for home. 

He had not gone far when a hand, neither 
small nor , gripped his shoulder. 

He ly, and his face looked sud- 
denly ghastly and pinched. 

“Oh!” he said, relievedly, 
Atherton, is it?” 

‘Yes, man, tis I. Did you thinkI was an 
officer? By Jove!” laughing, “ you did look 


“it’s you, 





scared! You haven’t recovered yet,” he went 
on, whilst Redmond laughed feebly with him. 
‘’Pon my,soul, one would say you had been 
up to some new crime. Were you going 
home? Change your mind and come up to 
the Hall. I’ve something to say to you,” and 
he linked his hand in the other’s arm. 

“ Not to-night, not to-night! I can’t really. 
I’ve promised to be at number three by six at 
the latest.’ 

‘‘Oh, we can send an excuse. Come, take 
pity on a lonely fellow.” 

Redmond did not like this sudden hilarious 
cordiality, but he dared not refuse, and very 
soon the two were seated at the dining-table. 
All through the meal Denis laughed and 
talked volubly, rallying his companion on his 
poor spirits, and plying him with wine, which 
he drank as one who seeks to win courage. 

Dessert came on, and the servants were dis- 
missed ; then Denis, settling himself comfort- 
ably in a low chair, began to speak softly, as 
he cracked his nuts. 

“TIT want your advice, Herne. Some fellow 
has been playing the deuce with my name. 
How should you set to work to discover him?”’ 

His guest’s face was pallid, and his glass 
fell from his shaking hand. He stooped as if 
to gather up the fragments, but Denis pre- 
vented him with an ‘‘ Oh! never mind, there’s 
no great harm done. Look here, what would 
you do supposing a man had forged your name 
to the tune of fifty pounds?” 

“T never had fifty pounds to lose, so I can’t 
say,” in a strangely uncertain voice. ‘‘ Why 
do you ask me?” - 

“On the principle of ‘ set a thief to catch a 
thief.’ Pray don’t get angry. Between such 
friends as we there is no need for disguise. 
By Jove! I’ve an idea that I can point out the 
fellow!” 

“*May—may I ask who—who he is?” with 
lips that scarcely could frame the words. 

Denis laughed again. ~ 

“If there’s one thing I admire about you, 
Herne, more than another, it’s your modesty. 
May .you ask? My Simon Pure, yes! But 
first guess his name. You won't? Oh, well, 
it is soon told. The man is one on whdm I 
have conferred some favours. In point of 
fact, my dear sir, his name is Redmond 
Herne!” 

It was curious to see the change that came 
over Atherton’s face as he spoke the last 
words; the hate, the scorn, and triumphant 
malice. 

Redmond sprang to his feet. 

**Tt’s a lie!” he cried, in a hoarse voice. 
“Tt’sa lie! Don’t try to foist this upon me! 
I swear I—I am not guilty!” 

Denis did not laugh- then; his face had 
grown cruel; all its beauty in that moment 
was obscured by ignoble passions. 

“You had best sit down and listen to 
reason, my friend, because I am notin a merci- 
ful mood, or inclined to view your error (shall 
we call it by that name?) with leniency. I 
know that you are the forger, and can prove 
it! I have discovered that when your friends 
and myself believed you to be but six miles 
away you were in town. Now, really, it 
wasn’t kind of you to play such a trick upon 
us. No man—no violence!” as the guilty, 
shivering wretch started from his chair mena- 
cin iy. un It will be wiser to listen to me 


uie 
q Redenduit sank back, but he filled another 


glass and drained it at a draught; then he ' 


tried to look his accuser in the face, but 
“ Once you had me in your power, or 
imagined so; now the tables are turned, and 


at one word fram you about the past I’ll | 
You know what that © 
means for a man who has already suffered ; 


have you arrested ! 


penal servitude. It will be far better to 
accept the terms I offer than to show vio- 
lence. Any accusation you brought against 
me would be powerless now—w criminate 

ou further in the eyes of judge and jury! I 
unaided, traced this fo to you! I 
am not quite the fool you be 


me; and ! 


€ 





at any time I can bring it home to you. 
know the hour in which you started for town, 
almost the minute you arrived! I know how 
and when the forged cheque was presented ! 
I can prove that you were alone in my library 
for an hour, where the cheque-book lay open 
upon the table! Ihave held my peace until I 
have unearthed every detail connected with 
the perpetration of the crime; have allowed 
no hue or cry to be raised, although as soon 
as you left the bank the cheque was discovered 
to be a forged one, and information reached 
me the same day to that effect.” 

The unhappy man fell on his knees before 
Atherton. 

‘For my sister’s sake—for Heaven’s sake, 
spare me!” 

‘“What good should I derive from your 
imprisonment?” contemptuously. ‘Do you 
think I am blind to my own interests ?”’ 

He laughed bitterly, because he hated to 
think of the bargain he was about to strike 
with this wretch, who could only be touched 
through fear. 

He leaned forward, and said, sternly,— 

“Get up; don’t play off theatricals upon 
me! Iknow you too well to be deceived by 
them, Herne! ”’ 

Redmond seated himself once again. 

“Say what you want of me!” with blood- 
less lips. ‘I will do it, whatever it may be.” 

“Ah!” with keen appreciation of the 
other’s fear, ‘you are humble now. But, see 
here, for your sister’s sake, I will be generous 
to you on one condition. I will never divulge 
what I know; this secret shall remain between 
us, unless we need it to coerce Miss Isolt’s 
will, That I love her””—and there he grew hot 
and his lips twitched, because her name 
seemed profaned when spoken by him then— 
“that I love her you know, and have long 
known. If she were less pure—less good than 
she is—I should still love her, and hope to 
make her my wife; but being what she is— 
good heavens!” he broke out, with sudden 
irrelevancy, “ how is it you and she are born 
of the same parents?” 

‘‘Don’t moralise,’”’ muttered Redmond, 
moistening his parched lips, ‘‘ but tell me your 
terms, Atherton.” c 

“ They are simply these,” recalled to him- 
self by his companion’s words. ‘You must 
help me to postpone this wedding—you must 
do more ! You shall be paid well, too. I offered 
you once a hundred down on the day Isolt 
married me, now I increase the sum. When 
you have removed Varcoe from my path I 
will pay you fifty Daw meg and on my wedding- 
day a hundred and fifty.” 

«J will do it,”’ offering his hand to seal the 
com ; but Denis shrank back. 

“No need of that,” he answered, coldly. 
‘‘ For the sake of reward, and to save yourself, 
you'll keep to your word. I’ve not much more 
to say; but I think it well to express myself 
inly. If all other means fail you will con- 
to Isolt in what way you have trans- 


la: 
ess 
gressed the law. I shall show her that only 
by consenting to a speedy union with me can 


she avert disgrace from you andherself. But, 
if possible, 1 should wish to win her by en- 
treaties, not threats. If you can make Varcoe 
appear false, do so ; but the time is short, and 
remember your personal liberty depends upon 
yourself.” : 

Redmond’s face looked grey even in the 
brilliant light, and his tones were almost 
guttural as he said,— : 

“JT am to remove Varcoe at any cost—is that 
what I am to understand?” 

“Certainly,” not catching at the whole of 
his companion’s meaning. ‘TI leave it to your 
own discretion how to attempt that, feeling 
sure the case could not be in better hands, my 
friend.” f 

The other’s breath was laboured, his words 
came with an effort. 

‘Tf fair means fail, Atherton?” 

“Use foul!” angrily. ‘In such a battle as 
this who uses fair means? Kindly dismiss 


the subject.” , 
“ As you will, but I should like tohave some 
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idea of how you wish me toact. Surely it is 
enough for me tode—you should plan? There, 
don't get savageover it! Hang it, man! you 
look ripe for murder! ” 

Denis turned suddenly to him. 

‘‘ Don’t waste time in idle talk, we have only 
three weeks left in which to work. Here, I 
want you to sign this,’’ and he took a docu- 
ment from his desk; ‘‘if you fail me now,” 
as the other wrote his name without reading 
what was written, “if you fail me now it 
will go badly with you. Read,’ and Redmond 
saw with angry fear it was a confession of his 
recent forgery. 

‘‘Sarely that isn’t necessary?” he said, 
savagely, and Denis retorted,— 

‘With a man of-honour, no! but your 
simple word or eyen your oath would not be 
binding to you ; you see communion with you 
has made me wise, or suspicious, which you 
will. Now fill up your glass and leave 
business until to-morrow.” 

It was with weary, lagging steps that Red- 
mond Herne turned homewards at last. He 
had drunk freely that night, but his brain was 
perfectly clear; he had striven to drink hiim- 
self into semi-unconsciousnesse, but failed, be- 
cause of the awful thought that filled his 
mind. His face was ghastly and his eyes 
wild—he felt his own position to be a 
dangerous one; he had read determination in 
Atherton’s face when he vowed to revenge 
himself by declaring the forgery, if Isolt still 
persisted in her refusal to marry him; and 
the prospect of another and longer period in 
prison was the reverse of pleasant. The girl 
should marry the squire! It was her interest 
as well as his that she should, but he re- 
membered how lately she had arrayed her- 
self against him—plainly said she would not 
stir hand or foot to help him. But forgery! 
it was an ugly crime, and might affect even 
Gilbert’s position. For his sake, perhaps, she 
would be tractable ; or it might be that Brian 
Vareoe himself, alarmed. at the idea. of further 
scandal, would ask his freedom, At all events, 
he would make a clean breast of it to Isolt 
first, and if he failed to move her, why.then 
he would acquaint Brian with the cireum- 
“em ae meee Se young ee was 
willing to ea e an 
for breath—there otthoe ats, but one thee tor 
him to do. Again that awful pallor overspread 
his face, and his lips wére drawn tightly back 
from his closed teeth. 

Fe “I can’t do it,” he said, hoarsely, ‘I can’t 

oO it.” 

He staggered into the hall, but Gilbert saw 
at a glance he was not intoxicated, 

‘*You had best sit down a little while,” he 
said, ‘‘then I'll help you up to your room,” 

** Where is Isolt ? ’’ Redmond asked, shiver- 
ing in every limb, and looking round with 
strange eyes. 

‘She went to bed two hoursago. I don’t 
think there is amy necessity to call her ; you’ve 
only taken a severe cold.” 

“No, no; don’t call her, on my account, 
and you need not sit up with me, It’s cheer- 
ful beside the fire, and I would rather stay 
here than go to my room,” and his manner 
was 80 humble that Gilbert thought he must 
be very ill. 

His gentle, pure, but irresolute natare was 
gga of pity even for the wretch 

im 


“J’ll remain here with you, Redmond, You 
are not fit to be alone.” 

But the other cried, petulantly,— 

“*Go—go; I have much to think of, a pro- 
blem to solve by the morning. Your presence 
is a hindrance,” 

Gilbert moved to the door ; there he paused. 

‘Have you been losing money again?” he 
questioned, drearily. 

“ What is that to you? Let me alone, do 


you hear—let me alone!” and Gilbert-went out, 


miserably. 

Did no thought of his mother, or his earlier, 
happier days come to the unhappy man as he 
sat beside the flickering fire ? Rh yes; and 
memories of old dreama, old hopes, and an 





old dead love haunted him, tortured him, He 
had forgotten all these things long, long ago ; 
but to-night they rose as clearly to the sur- 
face as though they had happened but yester- 
da . 


He groaned and bent his face upon his 
arms, and for just a little moment he was re- 
pentant ; whilst one might call his name, his 
good angel, so long absent, stood beside him, 
whispered, entreated, prayed over him, then 
shrank back, left him slowly, reluctantly, 
tearfully, never to return to him again—Red- 
mond had thrown aside his last chance of 
redemption. 

He would not rise from that fearful slough 
of sin, but sink ever lower and lower, falling 
from bad to worse, until his whole life was 
one record of vice and crime, 

Long he sat before the fire, until the room 
grew darker, and strange fantastic shapes 
danced upon the wall; the last feeble flame 
died out, but the embers were yet red when 
he rose, and taking his candle went to his 
room. 

He cast himself on his bed, not removing 
any clothes, and soon slept a heavy, dreamless 
sleep, from which he woke unrefreshed and 
weary-eyed. 

He found only Isolt in the little sitting- 
room; Gilbert had already gone to the bank. 
The girl made no remark upon his haggard 
looks, but she poured out apd passed his 
coffee to him. 

‘I’m later than usual this morning,” he 
said. “The fact is, I've a most wretched 
headache.” 

“Late hours are not conducive to early 
rising or good health,” she answered, coldly. 

He toyed with his coffee, and 
nervously at her again and again ; but shedid 
not look up. She wrote on steadily, and at 
last he said, in a more deprecatory tone than 
she had ever heard him use,— 

“‘T wish you could spare me a little} time, 
Isolt ?”’ 

She laid down her pen. 

“Certainly. What have you to tell me?” 
her manner indifferent, yet courteous, 

He fidgeted a moment or two, played with 
his spoon, then said, hesitatingly,— 

‘*I spent last night with Atherton.” 

She did not look at him as she answered, 
carelessly,— 

“That was not an unusual event. If you 
have anything to say, say it quickly, as Iam 
very busy this morning.” 

“The fact of the matter is this, Isolt; we 
had a very serious conyersation.”’ She elevated 
her brows. “You know Ihave been unfor- 
tunate, and, I will confess, a little imprudent. 
Well, Atherton knows my past, and he is not 
inclined to be merciful if you-—if you will not 
consent to marry him.’’ 

Her wide grey eyes met his, and there was 
an ominous in them. 

“You want to bay his silence by giving me 
to him? With all my heart I thank you for 
this. hononr, but as I am already promised in 
marriage you must carry him this message— 
‘That a woman once loved by Brian Varcoe 
raust fall very low indeed before she can 
declare on Denis Atherton,’’’ She had spoken 
coolly so far, but then she flashed into pas- 
sion. ‘‘I have suffered much for your sake ; 
whilst there was a hope of reclaiming you 
Gilbert and I clung to you, tried to excuse you 
even to ourselves. With me this forbearance 
isa thing of the past, and I tell you candidly 
you are foolish to expect further sacrifices, 
further help from me. Should your crime be 
known it cannot affect me, as I shall be far 
away,,and a good man’s wife, Gilbert, I trust, 
wili also be out of your reach, Are you 
sufficiently answered, or shall I say more?” 

“ Listen!’’ he said, with almost fearful 
vehemence, because he alone knew what lay 
before him if she should prove obstinate. 
‘“* You don’t know all. yet. I—I-—Isolt, I have 
made @ mistake.’’ 

She shrank back from him with very visible 
loathing. 

“A mistake! say rather a crime! Well, 





what is it? Tell me all,and dt once. What 
fresh shame have you brought upon us?” 

She was so different to the pliant Isolt of 
old that he regarded her with wonder, but he 
said,— 

“ T was hard up for money,; neither you nor 
Gilbert would supply. me with funds.” 

“« Because we could not; and you know very 
well I had given you all I had to give.” 

“ That has little to.do with thecase, I was, 
as I told you, hard up. I didn’t know how to 
raise any cash, so I—I-—-” 

‘What did yon do?” she demanded, a 
great dread in her eyes. ‘ Tell me the truth 
now—at once.” 

“TI forged Atherton’s name for fifty 

unds ’’—boldly—* I eashed it at the London 

nk, and he has traced it to me. You, and 
only you, can save me from certain ruin, 
yourself from shame.” : 
saree was deadly pale and shivering, but she 
said,— 

‘‘ This, then, is the reason of your extreme 
humility ; I am to saye you! Pray don’t leave 
your confession incomplete; how can I do 
you this great service? By marrying Mr. 
Atherton? Has he threatened disclosure if 
I prove obstinate?” , 

“You have guessed it, Isolt. If you refuse 
he will prosecute me; and he.can prove my— 
my guilt, because I was mad enough to sign 
a statement drawn up by himself. For my 
sake, for your own, our name’s sake 
you will not refuse his prayer. Remember 
what you will gain by yielding—rank, wealth, 
honour, and the purity of your name will be 
secured. 

In icy tones she answered,— 

“Throw into the other scale what I shall 
lose, and see if it does not outweight my gain. 
Redmond, the time is past for pity, and one 
would be mad to expect any: but ill of 
you. If I saved you this time from open 
shame you would sin again end again, until 
you had made your name so black that it should 

into a byword for all that iseyil. My 
— for Brian Vareoe makes me strong, sets 
me apart from you. And now, I tell you, ence 
and for all time, that I will not break my word 
to him nor marry Denis Atherton, neither will 
‘I stretch ont my hand'to help you more. 
My love for you you long ago and I 
regard you as the murderer of my father. 
You have sinned, and must bear the punish- 
ment resulting from your wicked aet,”’ ‘ 

‘“‘ How hard you are,” he n,in a whin- 
ing tone; ‘“‘once you were all gentleness and 
pity, Isolt.’’ 

“Yes; but that was before you had taught 
me scorn of you, before you had done your 
best to break my heart and speil my life. It 
comforts me now to Anew i¢ ig not in 
Gilbert’s power to help you, beeause had it 
been otherwise he w: have sacrificed all to 
do it, not for love of tga belieye me, but 
because he has a morbid regard for the honour 
of his name.” 

Isolt was still very white, and her eyes 
blazed with anger, but there was no wavering, 
no relenting in voice or manner ; and Redmond 

ing enough to see this. 

In an instant he dropped his: mask of 
humility and repentance, and began to curse 
and sweer horribly. i : 

The girl turned upon him. | . ' 

“You forget yourself,” she said, in a white 
heat. ‘‘ Do not drive me to extreme mesures. 

‘* What do you meee? ae » his light 


eyes refusing to meet ) $do you 
mean?” : j 

“That on the slightest provocation I will 
have you expelled house; and I am at 


loss to know where else you will find a refuge 
or a friend, Now, go to Mr, , and 
carry him my reply—that even more Larger) 
still a hanging matter I would net marry him 
to save your life or my honour. “Tell him the 
latter is safe in a good man’s keeping, that I 
neither fear what he may do nor entreat his 
mercy, that the ties which commonly hold 
sister to brother have long ago beep broken. 





Hush ! remember my threat, and do not force 
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me to put 
sake.” 

She turned from him then, as if dismissing 
him from her mind, though, indeed, the shame 
and anguish of his sin weighed heavily upon 
her. 

He went out into the dull and foggy street, 
and the thought he had entertained the pre- 
vious night grew and grew, until it took the 
form of resolve so diabolical, so awful, that 
even the plotter shuddered, and was afraid. 

But he soon came to a house he was in the 
habit of uenting, and there among choice 
spirits tried to drown reflection and re- 
morse. 

When Gilbert returned for the two o’clock 
dinner Redmond was still absent, and Isolt 
was compelled to tell him the bitter story of 
their brother’s crime. 

Poor Gilbert! His pale, careworn face 
seemed to suddenly grow that of an old man, 
and he hid it in his trembling hands so that 
Isolt should not see its misery. 

But she guessed it; and, rising, bent over 
him, kissed the hair so early streaked with 


ig, into execution—for your own 


grey. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘my dear, you must 
leave this and come with ws. Brian 
loves you your own sake. I will do my 


best to make you happy in forgetfulness of the | 


past. You must not sink under this new 
trouble. See, I have no tears, no laments, and 
Iam a woman!’ 

“Yes,” he said, drearily, “and under most 
circumstances so infinitely braver than I. 
What is the secret of your strength, dear?” 

He drew the brown head down upon his 
breast, and, stooping, laid his face to hers. 

*‘ Love, honour, joy—all gone, all sacrificed 
to him!” he said, brokenly. ‘‘ It is too cruel ! 
Bodily and mental strength stolen away ! 
What further must I suffer?” 

“ Nothing, dear; your fate is in your own 
hands now. Cast off this morbid fear; rise 
above it; live a little more fer scif. (the advice 
sounds harsh, but is good es regarding you). 
Let this profligate brother of ours sink or 
swim as he will. I, for one, will help him no 
further,” = 

- But Gilbert had neither her courage nor 
determination, and returned to the bank in a 
most miserable frame of mind. 

He had serious thoughts of appealing to 
Denis; but there Isolt forestalled him. She 
wrote onering to repay the sum Redmond had 
forged, if only he (Denis) would wait a little 
while. She was willing to i 
“household gods.” 

But the Squire answered briefly that he 

would not go from his first condition—Red- 
mond’s safety depended on her. 
_ To Brian she confided all her trouble, tell- 
ing him that there should now be no secret 
between them,and urging upon him that éf 
he shrank now from uniting himself by mar- 
riage to such a as Redmond, that 
he should take his 3; and Brian, kiss- 
ing her, had answered as he had done once 
before, and told her he would do his utmost 
to prevent scandal arising; in fact, he 
himself would go to Atherton, and ‘nse his 
persuasive ers upon him. 

It then searcely more than a fort- 
night to the wedding, and Redmond found 
Denis cruelly impatient for some master- 
stroke that should make I@lt his most uncon- 
ditionally. Z : 

It was with @ throb of exultation that the 
former, leoking from the doorway of his 
favourite ic-house, saw Brian making his 
way towards the Berrydown Clifis. He called 
to him, and hastened after him. 

“What is it you want, Herne? I hope 
you don't ‘i ining me long. The 
days are so short now, and I prefer returning 
before it grows Tam going to the Hall ; 
on what business you know well.” 

“Tt isabout that affair I wish to speak,” 
Redmond said, accommodating himself. to his 
coulai len aces 
you’ any going to Atherton. He 
has determined to have his own price for 


her 


*T don’t think’ 





secrecy. Of course, I know you think me an 
awful blackguard—pon my word, I wonder 
you are courageous enough to ma m 
sister! I think if you guessed all I have 
done you would draw back now, and leave 
her to Atherton, who is not so nice as you 
about such matters!” 

Then for motives he only could explain, he 
began to draw a vivid picture of his past— 
exaggerated his sins and follies (and surely 
that was needloss)—until the man beside him 
looked on him with awful loathing. 

They were walking along a narrow path, 
very close to the edge of the clifis; here and 
there was a handrail, which warned the un- 
wary that the ground was not safe; below the 
sea moaned like a hurt thing, and a low, 
melancholy breeze sighed over the dres y 
moorland. 

There was no one in sight—no vessel broke 
the level line of cloud and wave—no cry of 
bird stirred the deep stillness; even the men 
had grown quiet, and Brian started when 
Redmond spoke at last,— 

“Look here, Varcoe, you’re an ambitious 
man, and poor; now Atherton is prepared to 
pay you off!” 

Brian flashed on him. 

“What do you take me for? Am I a 
rogue that he should offer meabribe? Do you 
think I don’t know why you have given me so 
highly coloured an account of your life? It 
is because you “thought to frighten me from 
this marriage—you have failed !’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tuey faced each other then, and Brian was 
nearest the edge of the cliff. There could not 
have been a more utter contrast than those 
two men presented; the one tall, stalwart, 
with pure, high-bred face, and eyes whose 
scorn recalled to one old pictures of St. 
Michael attacking his arch enemy. 

The other of medium height, slim, and 
suggestive of nothing so much as a serpent; 
handsome in a cruel ‘way, with shifty, light 
eyes that looked anywhere but into his com- 
panion’s face. - 

Beneath their feet the sea still moaned, and 
a slow, cold rain began to fall. 

“ Have :pity on me!” urged Redmond, and 
his breath came fast from between his pallid 
lips. “‘Do not eondemn me to years of 
misery!” and he drew nearer to Brian, who 
answered shortly,— s 
. “All your trouble is of your own working ! 
if I had the power I question if I should 
help you!” 

‘Remember the disgrace and shame you 
will inflict upon Gilbert and Isolt! Give my 
sister up to Atherton! ”’ 

His voice was hoarse and strange, his face 
bloodless; in the terror of that moment any 
eloquence he might have had failed him. His 
heartbeat madly against his side, and a damp 
sweat broke out upon his brow. 

Brian con; y from him. 

“You have been drinking, Herne, and are 
mnaccountablefor what you say or do!” 

“Yes, I have been drinking to serew my 
courage up to this interview—and to this!” 
and with a sudden spring he threw himself 
upon Brian. 

The attack was so sudden there was no 
time for assistance, and with one wild cry he 
fell over the cliff, leaving his antagonist white 
and trembling in the little pathway. 

After that shriek there was perfect 
silence, save for the moaning of the waves; 
and Redmond stood shivering and glancing 
around with wild and awful eyes. 

Having satisfied himself that there was no 
one on the moor, he lay flat upon the ground 
and peered over the cliffs to the stony beach 
below. He could see no dark object, no imert 
dreadful fi ; he heard no groans; the cliffs 
overhung the beach considerably, and the only 
way of ne om aren by a circuitous and 

us. ‘ 
wie mgt be below ; there was nothing to 
break his fall, and being there, he is dead. 
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The tide will be up in a couple of hours, and 
so will carry him away.” 

So thought the murderer. Then he rose 
and once more scanned the moor. No, there 
was no living creature in sight, and he was 
afraid. 

Still he paused to kick down some loose 
earth and stones, with a view to impressing 
folks Brian had trodden too near the edge, 
and the ground had given way beneath him ; 
then he tried to frame some plausible story, 
but that hoarse cry rang in his ears and pre- 
vented thought. 

With an awful fear that some eye had wit- 
nessed his guilt—with a horror in his soul 
no words could describe—he started for 
Berrydown Hall, running, stumbling, some- 
times falling. 

His breath came hard and gaspingly, his 
eyes were starting from their sockets; there 
was no sound upon the air, and yet it seemed 
to him that hundreds of hurrying foot- 
steps followed him—that accusing eyes looked 
at him from every naked bush. His victim's 
voice eried out against him; his face rose 
up before him, and suddenly the wretched 
creature sank on a heap of stones, and 
shrieked that he could not bear this agqny of 
guilt, 

There came no answer to his mad complain- 
ing, and the heavy silence added to his terror. 
Once more he started up and ran. At last he 
entered the Hall grounds, meeting Jo, whom 
he thrust aside. 

“« Where is your master? There has been— 
a—a—an accident.” 

Pinna the negro could reply Denis was upon 
em. 

4‘ What's the rew, Herne.” 

began Redmond, and the Squire 
dragged him into his smokey—— 

“Don’t make your news public property,” 
he said, harshly. 

There was some wine upon the table. Red- 
mond seized it and drank eagerly, but no 
colour returned: to his face or lips; and he 
glanced fearfully over his shoulder. 

“‘Vaxrcoe,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, 
‘has fallen over the cliffs.” 

Denis Atherton gave one look into the wild, 
terror-stricken face, then fell away from the 
wretch. 

‘My Heaven! you have murdered him.” 

“ Hush ! walls have ears. It was a struggle ; 
we—we had quarrelled; it was an accident.” 

But Atherton shrank yet further away. 

‘‘ Don’t come near me ; don’t touch me ! Re 

Redmond, however, followed him into his 
retreat. : 

“Do you mean to give me up now—now 
when I have secured the prize you wanted. 
You fool! you’re as much in my power as 
ever I was in yours. Didn't you tell me to 
rid you of him at any cost, if not by fair by 
foul means? I have only been your tool; I 
have only done what you had not courage to 


Still Denis stood staring at him, that look 
of horror yet in his.eyes, 

“II did not mean—murder,”’ he gasped, 
at last. ‘I would not have had this thing 
done even to win her.” F 

“It was an accident, man,” Redmond said, 
trying to appear calm; “‘and—and don’t you 
think it would be aswell to send out.men to 
search for the body? It-will be halfn-hour 
before they can reach the spot, and, thanks 
to the tide, they'll find mothing,” — 

He was rapidly recovering himself, and, 
acting on his advice, Denis called his men- 
servants, and teld them Mr. Varcoe had fallen 
over the cliffs, and all haste must be made to 
recover the body, as the tide was rapidly 


coming. 
The men set out together, Denis and Red- 
mond exchanging few words. Once the former 


Bal — 

tt we should recover him, and he should 
not be dead, it would go hard with you.” 

“ Speak lower, no man could fall so fer and 
still live and as for going hard with me, if I 
sink ; so:do you.”’ 
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Again and again they glanced fearfully over 
their shoulders ; both were id and trembled 
with the knowledge of their guilt,and the 
ghastly burden they would find on the little 
beach. Led by Jo, the men took the 
circuitous th that ran down beside the 
cliffs, but long before they reached their 
journey’s erfd the tide covered the shingle, and 
both Denis and Redmond heaved a sigh of 
relief as they looked each into the other's 
guilty face. 

“Thank Heaven!” said the Squire, then 
shuddered as he remembered what his thanks- 
giving meant. It was hopeless to attempt a 
search ; doubtless, as one man said, ‘‘ the poor 
gentleman had been carried out to sea, 
perhaps ; when least expected, his body would 
be tossed up by the waves.” 

The question remained as to how the news 
should conveyed to Isolt; no one was will- 
ing to accept the ungrateful task, and at 
length it devolved upon Redmond. In vain 
he entreated Denis to accompany him to 
the town; one by one the men refused 
entreaties, bribes and half threats, and he was 
compelled to start alone. His heavy steps 
sounded unnaturally loud along the narrow 
path. It was growing dark, and the sea below 
looked ghostly in the dusk; voices seemed to 
cry to him, faces looked up at him from the 
‘Sick with h he sped by th 6 wh 

ick with horror he e where 
Brian had disappeared, théa. dean phener he 
could not resist recalled him. He stooped 
forward and glanced down; nothing but a 
waste of waters met his eyes, but he fancied 
that he saw that dreadful thing lying stark 
and still—a fearful witness against him. 

H drew himself up again and sped to the 
town. It had now began to rain fast, and he 
saw few people in the street; he pulled his 
hat low down upon his brow lest those who 
met him should recognise him, and at last he 
reached number three. Even then he would 
not have gone in, but that Gilbert came up 
behind him and accosted him. 

‘““Why, Redmond, what is up?” he ques- 
tioned, seeing his brother’s strange face and 
wild eyes. 

Varcoe!”’ he answered; “he is dead, he 
fell over the cliffs,and the tide washed him 
away.” 

There was a ‘terrible silence. Inside sat Isolt, 
playingand singing a favourite song of Brian’s, 
outside were the two men, watching her, with, 
eh! what a different feeling. After a pause 
that seemed an eternity to Redmond, Gilbert 


said,— 

‘“*Who shall tell her? Oh, my poor child, 
my poor child! You must do it, Redmond. 
I think it would break my heart to inflict such 
misery upon her.” 

The guilty brother dared offer no refusal, he 
was so fearful of exciting suspicion, so they 
went in, and Isolt turned at their entrance. 

“TI thought,” she said, addressing Gilbert, 
“that you had brought Brian with you? Heis 
unusually late to-night.” 

Something in Gilbert’s face arrested her 
attention. 

“What is it?” she asked, trembling, but 
trying to appear calm. 

Then mond stepped towards her, but he 
did not dare to touch her hand. 

“Tsolt,” he said hoarsely, “ Brian will not 
= coma ll 

ith the fear in her eyes growin ter 
she questioned red win, heey 

“* Why ? And since when have"you been his 
messenger ? Gilbert ? You tell me—you will not 
deceive me,” and she suddenly clung to him. 

He could not answer, he drooped his face 
upon her head, and held her close’ 

“Oh!” she cried, terrified by his silence. 
‘* speak, one of you! For Heaven's sake tell me 
why he is not here.” 

Then Redmond said, “ He will never come 
again ; he has fallen over the cliffs.” 

She flung out her hands with a wild shriek 
of “ Brian, Brian!” and the guilty man shrank 
away from her, appalled by her cry. To his sur- 
prise she neither fainted nor wept; but after that 





one outburst clung in silence to Gilbert, shiver- 
ing violently. After a cruel pause she asked, 
** Who was with him ?”’ 

And Gilbert answered ‘‘ Redmond.” 

A change came over her. She lifted her 
white face, and her eyes burned with un- 
natural fire. ‘What have you done with 
him ?”’ she said, in low, intense tones. ‘‘ Give 
him back to me? What harm did he ever do 
you that you should seek his life—mur- 
derer ?”’ 

With trembling lips he answered,— 

*“ You don’t know what you are saying, 
Isolt ; I'm a blackguard and a forger, but Iam 
not @ murderer.” 

But still she reiterated, ‘‘Give him back to 
me? Oh! Heaven! I shall go mad—Brian ! 
Brian !’’ and shuddered and fell from Gilbert’s 
embrace, and lay moaning in an awful way 
upon the couch. 

Little by little they told her the sad story, 
and when it was ended she rose. 

“T am going to search for him,” she said; 
and the two men were compelled to accompany 
her. Half the'night her sweet voice, grown 
sharp and shrill with agony,-cried “ Brian ! 
Brian!” as she went perilously near the edge 
of the cliffs, and when at last she was wearied 
out, almost fainting with fatigue and anguish, 
she said,— 

“ Now take me home, and I pray Heaven I 
may not live to see another day.”’ 

- * o 


Day after day crept by, and to Isolt each 
seemed more miserable than the last. White 
as driven snow, with dark circles about the 
eyes that now knew only tears, she was 
scarcely recognisable as the spirited and ec- 
centric Miss Herne. 

Brian’s body had not been recovered ; ‘but 
she still insisted that it would be, and often 
trod the dangerous way by the cliffs to the 
beach, straining her eyes to catch sight of that 
awful thing, that mutilated form, and the dead 
face that had once been instinct with love for 


her. 

She shrank from Redmond; but if she 
nursed her early suspicion she did not breathe 
it to any; only she noted every change in 
him—his unnatural pallor, his restless, ner- 
vous ways, his furtive glances over his shoul- 
der, as if he feared always some one was 
pursuing him. 

She would sit watching him with’ eyes 
grown cruel, and he could not endure 
scrutiny, but would rise, and hasten out of 
the room. She saw, too, he dreaded to be 
left alone. He said “the shock of poor Var- 
coe’s death had quite unnerved him.” 

If Isolt believed that, or if her thought 
was darker and more terrible he could not 


guess. 

Atherton pressed his unha tool 
and again to renew his — to Isolt. i 

‘** Varcoe’s gone,’”’ he said, trying to 
—, ‘““Why should she not hear me 
now?” 

“It’s brutally quick, Atherton, and I won't 
—I dare not venture yet. Wait a little longer,” 
and, impatient as he was, he recognised it 
would be best to do so. 

One morning, a week after Brian’s ‘‘ death,” 
as the Westerton folk spoke of it, Isolt sat 
alene, and Jo was announced. 

The fellow’s heart ached with pity for 
the girl when he saw her wasted face and 
heavy eyes. 

‘* Missy,” he said, and paused, because of 
the choking in his throat. She laid her hand 
in his big, vlack one, It did her good to see 
and feel his honest sympathy. “ Missy, I 
hab come fer ter say dat yer mustn’t 
heart. Varcoe—he not gone for 
ever |” . 

‘*Have you heard any news?” she ques- 
— panting. ‘ Don’t keep me in suspense, 

oO ” 

“TI hab heard no news, missy; but dis 
mornin’ I seed Massa Varcoe’s hat a-bobbin’ 
on de waves. I couldn’t get it; but 1 know’d 
for sartain it war his.’’ 

She sank into a chair. 





“Then he has been carried_ away by the 
tide.. Oh, Heaven!”’ a 

**Now, missy, yer shouldn’t jump at ’clu- 
nee. Jo’s ’pinion am he not dead at all, at 
a ! ” 


‘What do you mean? Oh, don’t excite my 
hopes without any good ground—don’t torture 
me, Jo!” 

“ Lawk, missy, who'd go fer ter torture 
yer?” simply. ‘I hab sumpfin to tell 

er?” 

: Tlien he went on to tell the conversation he 
had overheard between Redmond and Ather- 
ton as he crouched in the shubbery ; told too, 
how he spent all his leisure hours on or near 
the cliffs, seeking some sign of Brian, never 
really believing him dead, and in his rambles 
he lin saw both her brother and the squire 
anxiously searching the beach; how some- 
times they took a boat and went out a con- 
siderable distance. If they chose, he added, 
they could tell more than anyone guessed of 
how Brian was spirited away; neither of 
them, he heard, could get rest by day or 
night. Atherton’s own valet told him his 
master could not sleep, and seemed as if he 
hated to be alone. The negro concluded with 
a strict injunction to secrecy, because he said, 
shrewdly, if Isolt wished to learn anything 
definite, she must keep her own counsel. His 
belief, despite herself, inspired her with hope, 
and suddenly she canght Jo’s hand and kissed 
it passionately, crying he was her best friend. 
He drew it gently from her. 

“Yer shouldn’t do dat, missy,’ he said, in 


grave rebuke. ‘‘Jo’s only a poor nigger chap, 
an not worth such ess from yer.” 
Gilbert won on his return to see the 


new light in Isolt’s eyes, the changed 
expression on her face; but he asked no 
questions, fearful lest he should recall her 
anguish to fresh bitterness. He had brought 
her a.book of poems, scarcely hoping she 
would read them, but in the afternoon as she 
sat alone, she opened the little volume, and 
these were the words she lit on : 


Never to see thy face again, 
Never to hear thee whisper low, 

Of love that was mine, in that sweet old time 
When the harvest fields were all aglow, 


Tell me not of a spring that is near, 

A spring that may call to my heart in vain ; 
Bat let me stay by his grave to weep, 

With a breaking heart and a burning brain. 


With a little sharp cry she threw the book 
aside, and covering her eyes, wept as if her 
heart indeed were broken. For awhile she for- 
got all Jo’s words of comfort and the faith 
with which he had inspired her. But she was 
not a weak woman, not easily daunted, or 
persuaded out of any belief she might hold, 
and soon her will asserted itself. 

‘I will not cry again,” she said, “ until 
with my own eyes I see him dead. I will hope 
and wait and work—and—and perhaps Heaven 
= be good to me, and restore him to- me 

ve,” 

It was a dull morning, but Jo was 
out wu shuns anes he had ‘ieft the cliffs 
behind him, and even Berrydown Hall looked 
dim and far away through the thick white 
fog. He whistled a negro melody as he went, 

y and uncertainly, because his thoughts 


were vay bow 
The chill wind pierced his clothes and 
played mad pranks with them, but he seemed 
unconscious of cold and discomfort. His mind 
was fall at lg poe Isolt, for ee agg “ 
to him, ormer assisti im in his 
pod for the lost ceniaes enalbe arrived at 
the’conclusion that if Brian was really dead 
he had been murdered by or through the 
ri poe had played the part of 
n past C) y oO 
spy frequently, and had overheard many 
strange and suspicious words pass between 


Walking and thinking he wandered further 
than he had intended, and at last became con- 
.scious of a sense of weariness. It was 100 


‘ 
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cold +) rest on one of the huge stones with 
which the moor was dotted here and there, so 
he thought of returning, when he caught 
sight of a low-tiled cottage at a little distance, 
half hidden by a dense growth of trees and 


- bushes. 


He at once made for it, and in answer to his 
knock a cleanly old woman ap - Jo 
asked if he could rest there, and she replied 
in the hushed voice peculiar to sick rooms that 
he might, but he must be very quiet in coming 
and going, as she had an invalid in the other 


room. 

He followed her in, and asked sympathetic- 
ally if the sick person were her husband. 

She put up her thin hands,— 

‘No, no; he’s been dead these twelve years, 
Heaven rest his soul; he died afore we came 
to this place. No, the sick man is a stranger 
to me, and I had never seen him till my boys 
brought him up from yonder t’other night, 
just a week agone. Poor dear, he dorave awful 
at times; just now he’s asleep.” 

‘‘Where did yer boys bring him from? 
what am his name?” Jo asked, so excitedly 
that the good old soul looked curiously at 
him. 
“I don’t know his name, but they brought 
him from a place away between Westerton 
and Berrydown. They went out for a row, you 
see, and fancied they saw some one alying on 
the beach; the tide was comin’ in, and they 
knew ’twas certain death for any man to be 
there. So they rowed to the place and found 
*twas a gentleman, and he wasn’t sensible. 
They brought him along home to me to nurse. 
The next mornin’ they sailed for Rotterdam, 
and I expect ’em back to-morrow. All the 
week I’ve watched for some one to fetch a 
doctor, cause my nursing seemed to be no 
good, but I couldn’t catch sight of a body—but, 
poor thing! I do believe as how he’s mendin’ 
now. Where do you come from? ’praps you 
know him. Of course I couldn’t leave him to 
give notice at Westerton to the police.” 

Jo ed she would let him see her guest, 
as he believed he did know the gentleman, and 
accordingly Mrs. Ryder led him into the only 
other room the corse 7 contained, There, on 
a snowy bed, his -h bandaged, his face cut 
and bruised, his hands torn, lay Brian Varcoe, 
the very ghost of his former self, 

o thanked 


Heaven he found ‘‘ Missy Isolt’s boy,” and 
that none of his limbs had been broken in his 
dreadful fall. 

He told the dame as much as was necessary, 
and said he would bring assistance ; then ‘he 
hurried back to Isolt, forgetful of all fatigue. 
She saw by his eyes he brought some good 
news, and started up to meet him. 

“ Missy,’ he said, fearful to tell her all he 
knew at first, because he was aware that great 
joy, like great grief, can sometimes kill; 
“Missy, yer hab got to trust Jo; he hab neber 
deceived yer yet, habhe?” 

Then fhe told ther she must keep what he 
had to say a profound secret, adding,— 

“‘Massa Varcoe, him not dead! Jo know it 
for sartain.”’ 


* * 

Three weeks had passed since Westerton 
was electrified by the news of Brian’s death, 
and folks began to say already Miss Herne 
had ceased to mourn for her handsome lover ; 
the colour had returned to her cheeks, the 
light to her eyes; she wore no crape, or, 
indeed, sombre clothing of any sort. 

Day by day, for the last fortnight, the 
curious ones might have seen her, had they 
chosen to watch, cross the cliffs and come at 
last to a tiled cottage. If they could have 
eee they would have seen and heard the 
oving greetings that passed beSween her and 
pn ep ce | paren each day 

gather stren, rom her visits. No 
doctor had been called e for, on the day when 
Jo found Brian, the crisis of his illness came 
and he recovered consciousness, and Mrs. 
Ryder pronounced him out of danger. 
Moon Isolt had been told gradually of the 

Ppy fact. She had kept the secret well, 


In his —_. heart. the ne 





though she had often been tempted to disclose 
all to Gilbert, and nothing but her passionate 
desire to see the discomfiture of Brian’s 
enemies restrained her. She now received 
Denis once again, and folks said after all she 
would marry the Squire. 

He himself thought now he might surely 
plead his cause; perhaps, when she was once 
his wife, he should be able to forget the awful 
secret he hid in his heart, the terrible way by 
which he had won her for himself. There 
was a great change for the worse in his 
appearance as wellas nature. He drank more 
than freely, and surrounded himself with such 
men as once he would have scorned to speak 
with in the street. 

“ But Isolt’s coming would change all things 
at the Hall,” he thought, with a thrill of 
triumph. 

So one day he begged Isolt would give him 
an audience, and asked that Gilbert and Red- 
mond should each be present. 

She smiled as she granted his request, and 
arranged he should be at number three the 
following evening at six. Then she held a 
consultation with the maid which very much 
astonished her, and arranged with her that she 
should quietly admit Brian, and allow him to 
announce himself. The evening came, and 
brought Denis who wore a triumphant look. 
Redmond sat apart, well prepared for what 
was to come. 

Denis shook hands with the elder brother 
and Isolt, then he began to speak slowly and 
distinctly,— 

‘‘T have a painful task to do, but as I believe 
it to be for my ultimate good I do not shrink 
from it. Some time since I discovered my 
name had been forged to the amount of fifty 
pounds—the forger is Redmond Herne! I 
have resolved to prosecute him, unless, indeed 


‘‘No! no!” cried Gilbert, passionately. ‘I 
will pay you all. Have some pity upon us, for 
your old love’s sake !’’ 

“ Kindly hear me to the end. I will let him 
go unpunished provided Miss Herne will con- 
sent to marry me.” 

“That I certainly shall never do, so Red- 
mond must endure the just punishment of his 
crime,” coldly. 

Then Denis forgot the presence of the others, 
and remembered only he loved her, as he 
moved to her side. 

“TIsolt, my darling, come to me! Don’t 
force me to harsh measures. I have sworn 
you shall be my wife, and I will stay at nothing 
to win you.” 

Ah! he had trod so terrible a way that it 
mattered little now what further sin he com- 
mitted. 

““My dear, I will make you happy; you 
shall have no ungratified wish. My whole life 
shall be spent in your service, and the endea- 
vour to teach you forgetfulness of past 
sorrow !”’ 

Then Gilbert, even against his conscience, 
pleaded with her. 

“Think of the further shame we must 
endure if this becomes known. Atherton loves 
you and will be good to you!”’ 

She flashed one look upon him full of 
reproach. 

** You, too!’’ she said. “ Are\you all bent 
on coercing my will, and sacrificing me for a 
brother’s sin? Denis Atherton, you must do 

our worst. I will not marry you! My whole 
ife shall be spent in loving thought of the 
man whose place you fain would take by 
force.” 

He flushed hotly. 

“You talk romantically ; but love will not 
bring back the dead.” 

“Tf,” she answered, steadily, “if Brian 
Varcoe is dead, he was murdered, and his 
murderers are present now.” 

There was a hoarse cry from Redmond, and 
Atherton started back with ghastly face and 
wild eyes. He tried to speak, but could frame 
no word, and the cold, cruel voice of the girl 
went on,— 


“Are not these the signs of guilt? I 


€ 





denounce Redmond Herne and Denis Atherton 
as the murderers of my lover! No, Gilbert, I 
am not mad——”’ 

Denis broke in,— 

**You do not know what you say. Brian 
Varcoe is dead, but not by our hands.” 

“ Brian Varcoe is not dead!” said a voice in 
their midst, a voice that made two of them at 
least fall back, feeling, indeed, the game was 
played out. Had a bomb fallen between them 
they could not have been more alarmed. 

There stood Brian, pale even to ghastliness, 
with 4 terrible scar on his brow, that told how 
narrowly he had escaped death. He put out 
one hand to the bewildered Gilbert; his left 
arm he threw about Isolt, who clung to him, 
_—. light in her eyes, a flush on her 
chee! 


Then he spoke sternly and concisely,— 

“ That I have returned is a matter of regret 
to you, Atherton, and also to Herne. What I 
had done to harm you I am at a loss to know. 
But I do know this, and you must understand 
perfectly, too, that with the evidence coliected 
by myself and others I am fully able to deal 
with you as you deserve. But for the fact 
that Miss Herne’s name is concerned, and she 
would be sublected to great pain, I should not 
hesitate to do so. As it is, I make my own 
terms, to which I think you will both be glad 
to agree. If you refuse, no consideration will 
restrain me from publishing my wrongs. You 
little thought, Ri ond Herne, when you sent 
me over the cliffs that your guilt would ever 
be known; but as I fell the projecting masses 
of stone, at which I blindly caught, although 
bruising me, broke the violence of my fall, and, 
thanks to the Ryders, Iam here to-day to 
frustrate your devilish plots. Yow will leave 
England at once, and if ever you dare return 
you will — your rashness. You, Mr. 
Atherton, will supply him with funds for the 
journey, as, doubtless, had you been successful, 
he would have received a heavy payment.” 

He paused, but Redmond would not look at 
him or speak. 

Atherton said, hoarsely,— 

‘‘ Believe me or not, still it is true, Iam glad 
to see you alive. Come, Redmond, this is no 
place for us.” 

And they went out together. 

* * 


Years have gone by, bringing with them 
many changes. Mrs. Ryder and her boys were 
generously rewarded. Jo returned to New 
Guinea with his brother, who was found by 
Brian’s exertions. 

Denis Atherton went abroad for his health 
it was said), and did not return until the 

ernes had left Westerton a year. 

Redmond was killed in a drunken brawl, 
but Gilbert lives happily enough with Brian 
and Isolt, whom her husband regards, if 

sible, with deeper love than in the old days, 
eclaring proudly, that,— 

‘‘ There is only one woman in whom all the 
virtues are to be found, and she. is Isolt 
Varcoe.”’ 

[THE END.] 








Rosy or Dramonp?—It is, perhaps, not 
generally known that a large ruby is of more 
value than a large diamond. Mr. Streeter, 
who wrote a book about jewels, states that 
“the ruby ranks for price and beauty above 
all other stones. When a perfect ruby of five 
carats is brought into the market a sum will 
be offered for it ten times the price given for 
a diamond of the same weight ; but should it 
reach the weight of ten carats it is almost 
invaluable.”” With respect to the romance of 
precious stones the author just quoted tells a 
curious story about sapphires. A native of India 
loaded one hundred goats with these gems, 
and reached Simla after a ten-days’ journey. 
Arriving at Simla he tried to dis of them, 
but the value not being recognised he could 
not even obtain a rupee a tolla for them, which 
he would gladly have taken, being in a state 
of semi-starvation. He then proceeded to 
Delhi, where the jewellers, knowing them to be 
sapphires, gave him their full value. 
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FACETLA, 


A man with a natural bent—a ‘hunchback. 

Tue vail of tears—A Hindoo’s widow’s. 

‘Tur world is full of change. A good many 
wish they.couldsay the-same of their pockets. 

Lovers ef mature Jook mpon the sunrise.as 
the most daylightful part of the day. 

Anz we quite right in speaking of Mrs. 
Sippi as the father of waters? 

Corrox is king, and calico Prints, in this 
country. 

“You pay no more attention to me,” said 
Patrick to ‘his children, “than if I was a 
dumb baste talking to yez.” 

Youne students in axithmetic are liable to 
enconater sum trouble at the very begimning 
of their studies. 

‘Tue qwouks wonders,” as the lady said,’ 
mhen dhe got married after thirteen years’ 
courtship 





As an example of the excess of happiness, 


deck at a pair of lovers. They are but two 
happy 


Macere, to ‘her step-father, who ‘is very 
popular with the children—“I-wish you had 
een there when our other papa was alive. 
You would ‘have liked each other so much.”’ 

*T po think that thirteen is really an un- 
lucky number,” said a pert young miss, who 
had just entered her teens, ‘it is too old for 
dolls and too young for beaux I” 


In some of the eld counties, grog-drinking 
is common among all classes ; but here a man 
cannot drink too much without affeeting his 
standing. 

“Is it a sin,” asked a fashionable lady of 
her spiritual director, “ for me to feel pleasure 
when @ tleman says I am handsome?”’ 
“It is, my daughter,” he replied, gravely ; 
“ we never should delight in falsehood.” 


“ Arice,” said Mrs. Petulia, in a subdued 
tone, to her little girl, one evening at supper, 
“yoo must-eat bread with your jam.” “ But, 
mamma,” persisted Alice, “ it’s plemty gaod 
enough without bread.” 


‘‘Ir I ever marry, I shan’t seek for mind ; 
mind is too cold. I'll choose an emotional 
woman.” “Don'ido it!” eagerly exclaimed 
iis bald-headed friend, suggestively poimting 
to his hairless pate; “don’t do it, I implere 
you! My wife is an emotional weman.” 

“My friend,” said the keeper ofan ‘hotel to 
an over-voracious ‘boarder, “you eat so mudh 
I shall have to-charge you an extra quarter.” 
** An extra quarter ! ’’ said the boarder, with his 
countenance ‘the very picture of pain. ‘For 
goodness sake, don*t do that; I’m -most dead 
now eating half-a-dollar’s worth, and if you 
pat on an extra quarter I shall certainly 

urst—I shall.” 


A boy of eight years was asked by his 
teacher where the zenith was. He replied : 
‘The spot in the heavens directly over one’s 
head.’ Qo test his knowledge further, the 
teacher asked: ‘Can two persons have the 
same genith at the same time?” ‘They 
can.” “How?” “Tf one stands on the 
ether’s head.” 


A Sarcastic Huspaxp.—Mr. Pactolus ‘Wil- 
kins ‘had been more than usually aggravated 
in ‘his satires on his wife’s culinary ability. 
‘You mear thing,” said Mrs. Wilkins, ‘burst- 
ing ‘into tears. “‘I won’t speak another word 
to youaslongas I live!” ‘Great‘heavens!”’ 
sald Mr. 'W. “Eom, run out as quick as you 
ean and tell Slenker to.send up two bazoos, a 


Iy you visit a young woman, and you are 
won, and she is won, you will both be one. 

“No papa,” said a ‘beautiful and innocent 
girl, “I do not want to ma yet. What I 
want is a man‘that does not drink; smoke, go 
out at night, bet, over-eat, etc.—in short, a 
man who has no faults and is always id.” 
“My daughter,” said ‘the affectionate 4 


home.” 


Dzrero, Dirto.,—Madame de Y. is looking 
over her Jinen.—‘‘ Why, Flee,” she says.to the 
laundry -maid, ‘show is it you;haye not marked 
allmy +-handkerchiefs with my initials?” 
—*T have done so madame; I stitched the 
letters of your name on the first handkerchief 
and marked all the others ‘ ditto!’ ” 


A man was hurrying along the street the 
other day, when another mam, also in violent 
haste, rushed out of an alley, and the:two col- 
lided with great force. ‘The second man looked 
angry; while the polite man, taking off his‘hat, 
said,“ My dear sir, I don’t knew which of us 
is to blame for this violent encounter, but I 
am. in too a hurry to investigate. If 1 ran 
into-you, I beg your pardon; if you ran imto 
me, don’t mention it;”’ and he tore away at 
redoubled speed. 


Ax old sexton had lately been a porter at an 
important junction station, and was well 
known to many travellers by the stentorian 
tones.in which he announced that all were to 
change carriages. Happening one day to fall 
asleep in church, his nei ur quietly aroused 
hhim just as the benediction was being pro- 
nounced. He awoke with a start, and, to the 
intense consternation of the congregation, 
shouted, ‘‘ All change here!” 


He Lrxepv Priam Tarmes.—What do you 
think of this?’’ asked a wife of her husband, 
showing him a rainbow-coloured carpet which 
she had ordered. “I don’t like it,” he re- 
sponded. ‘“ Why not? I ¢hink it is real 

.” © That's because you have poor 
taste.”“ It’s as good as yours, I believe,” she 
snapped back, with warmth. “Possibly, my 
dear; but I don’t like your canpet the 
same.’  Well,why don't you?” “Beeause 
it is too gaudy.” “Fudge! you must ‘be a 
devoted admirer of plain things.” “I am, 
my love; that’s why I married you.” She 
said a good many things which regard for the 
family prevents us from publishing. 


THIN-SEKINNED. 


Fat men are notoriously sensitive, says a 
avriter, but I question if the bald-headed man 
is not even more thin-skinned. ‘Thefat man 
will for weeks condemn himself to the most 
rigid diet, and take the most violent exercise 
+o reduce ‘his weight. The ‘bald-headed man 
will anoint his sealp with every nostrum in 
the market, in the ‘hope of raising a fresh 
crop. A friend of mine, a young and - 
looking fellow, ‘has a head bare as a billiard 
ball. Recently he detected-on the pate of 
= acquaintance, similarly afflicted, a light 

UZZ. 

“ Hello, old man!” he eried ; ‘how did you 
do it? Sure I see-signs of a second crop.” 

Supicious, as all bald-headed men are, of 
chaff, the friend replied curtly,— 

“Gin and onions. Sliee two onions, steep 
‘em in gin, and apply three times a day.” 

When, a few hours later, the party of the 
first part strolled into the club for lunch, the 
waiter who leaned ever him to take his order 
started back and held his breath. 

‘* Whew! Joe, what a breath you have?’’ 
said his neighbour. ‘ Confound it, man, do 
you munch raw onions in the middle of the 


kettledrum, four parrots, and a steam ealliope | day ? 


atence. Hurry, now.” “ And what under the 
sun do-you want with all that foolish stuff?”’ 
exclaimed ‘the voluntary mute. “To get 
accustomed to the change, my dear,” -replied 
Mr. W. “Doctors say that sudden changes 
are always fruitful of disease.’ “¥'ll. go right 
home to my mother,” said Mrs. ‘W., as she 
fell in a hysterieal -paroxysm. 


“"Pisn’t my breath; ‘tis my hair,” ‘he 
replied, indignantly. ‘“ "Tis a wash, a restora- 
tive, I use.” 

Now to this very day the victim of this 
cold-blooded ‘hoax innocently baptises his 
suffering sealp morning, noon and night with 








gin and onions, and watches auxiously for the 
coming of the fuzz. 


“you are but a stranger ‘here; heaven is your, 








A cuntovs fact in natural history—That sg 
many fishes frequently go in seine. 

Evmence is that which goes to show. A 
small boy at a dime museum is evidence. 

THe expression, “Thank my stars!” js 
rarely heard from the mouth of .a theatrical 
manager, 
sind _ — talk has the true ring,” said the 

inl to her lover, when he began to-speak of a 
diamond cirelet. 

A coop printer is a man of the highest type. 
He sticks to his case, and makes it Pig in 
never to get out of sorts. 

Aw attorney in the country advertises for a 
young lad who can-write a-egible hand and 
read illegible writing. 

Tuere is one thing abont a house which 
seldom falls, but never hurts the occupant 
when it does. That is, the rent. 

et rare wanted = teach school, but 
couldn’t tell horizontal from perpendicular, 
and when asked what “ circular’’ was, said it 
was a fur-lined cloak. 

“A Five morning!” said the judge, u 
entering the court-room. When he retired he 
looked at the prisoners in the dock ‘in a-com. 
prehensive way, before again remarking, “A 
fine mourning?!”’ . 

“T pon’r believein your getting an accident 
insurance policy, John.” “ Why not, wife?” 
“ Why, because you’re sure never tobe lucky 
enough to meet with 2 serious accident.” 

“A somyrisr says that the to sleep is 
to think of nothing,” read Mrs. Smith in a 
newspaper. “If that be true, I should say 
that you would sleep all the time, my dear, 
said her husband. “No doubt, Mr. Smith, 
for I think a.great.deal of you.’’ 


Av Far om Evaryreme.—* What kind ofa 
man is he?’ askeda gentleman about-a young 
society man. ‘Oh, he’s mighty popular-with 
the women.” “Is be intelligent?” “No, 
not particularly. You see, there's net much 
demand for intelligence in society now.” 

“Does he dance?” “Of coursé.” Aw fait 
in everything, I presume?” “Wall, I don't 
—~ re he owes —— or not, but I know 
e owes about every man of my acquaintance. 
Who is Fay? I'll look him mp.end geeif he 
doesn’t owe him, too. I!l] bet she does.”’ 


‘On the the night in question they had been 
married scarcely a year. She sat up for 
him until twelve o’clock, and then she went to 
hed. At three o’clock she was awakened by 
hearing him at the door. She opened the 
window and asked who was there. “ Me,” he 
responded in a thick voice. ‘Where have 
you been until this hour?” she indignantly 
demanded. ‘I’ve been. to Lodge,” he managed 
to articulate. “Oh, you have, eh! ‘Well, as 
you've been Iddging until this time, it won't 
hurt you any more to sit up the rest of the 
night.” We hope she was right, for he had 
to do it. 

“Bux, how is your law practice?” “ Law 
practice! Do you take me for a fool?” -*‘:Cer- 
tainly not. I had expected you were almost 
erudite enough by this time to get a judge’s 
commission.” ‘‘ Well, you see, my dear boy, | 
starved along at law until I got tired. It was 
too slow work. Then I got a situation as 
coachman when coachmen were elevated 10 
the aristocracy, but I failed to reach an 
heiress, and so now I’m giving private lessons 
in billiards. I have lots of pluck, and I will 
strike it rich some day.” 

' Mnvuster—“TI learn that a number of the 
young men in town ‘have formed an anti- 
swearing ms One of the young men— 
“ Yes,sir. We bind ourselves not tomake use 
of a i" word fora year, under a — 
penalty.” Minister—“A Pe gage idea, 
wn peed noet I warmly commend. a e Pn 

lence rofanity is-truly deplorable. May 
Task ped 3 saneaay you have established?” 
Young Man—* Yes, sir. The menfber wh? 
breaks over is compelled to stand drinks for 
he entire crowd.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Ascrnston-DAy ‘in Paris was held as a gene- 
ral holiday, All the principal shops on the 
Boulevard were closed; the Place de la 
Bourse was deserted by its usual throngs of 
spectators; and even senators and deputies, 
with the exception of thosewho were members 
of the Cabimet, rested from their Parliamen- 
tary labours. ‘The churches were well at- 
tended, the services ‘being of the ustal 
character for sdlemn festivals, without any of 
the extraordi adjuncts of ritual which 


inary 
mark the period of Holy Week. 


Tue QuEEN was very much grieved by the 
loss of one of the oldestmembers of her house- 
hold. The Dowager Countess of Gainsborough 
was one of Her Majesty’s ladies at the time of 
her accession to ‘the Throne, and for whom 
the Queen has always entertained sincere 
affection. The Countess of Gainsborongh had 
been failing in health for some time, but her 
death at last-was quite sudden. 


THE marriage of the Princess Beatrice is 
to be entirely a home affair, and as quiet as 
that of many of the Queen’s subjects ; but if 
quiet, still princely, and in many ways costly, 
as befits a Royal daughter; who is ‘to reside 
with a Queen-mother. 


THERE Will be this season, says a well-known 
contemporary, two State Balls,-as also two 
State Concerts, both of which wiil take-place 
at Buckingham Palace. The first ‘ball, and 
probably the first concert, will be given before 
the Ascot week. ‘The other bail and concert 
will be given in the latter part of next month 
and the first week in July. 


Mas. ‘Grapsrone did a very kindly act the 
other -week in giving « breakfast to three 
hundred anemployed labourers. “Chere were 
present also Marquis of Lorne, Lord 
Brabazon, ‘and Gamay Nancy Balfour, who, 
“ graciously surveying the scene,” felt a glow - 
of virtuous _—— in being present to see the 
‘hungry fed with geed things.” Mrs. Glad- 
stone ‘said a few earnest and womanly words 
to the ed, which were without touch . 
of pride or.attempt to patronize. 


Tae Maronronsss or Sanispury recently 
held a reception at the family mansion in 
Arlington-street. There were some. new dresses 
to be seen, among them being that of the 
Duchess of Richmond, who was attired in 
black satin, profusely trimmed avith jet. 
Lady Garoline Gordon Lennox wore:s cream ‘ 
lace dress. "Bhe Countess of Lytton ‘looked 
well in satin of the palest shade of ‘blue, 
trimmed with white lace, and pink feather in 
her hair; and Lady Betty Lytton, like most 
of the young ladies present, was in white, 
with a white feather aigrette in her hair. 


The Dowager Countess of Lonsdale wore 
black; Countess Karolyi’s dress was of grey 
brocaded satin; the Countess of Romney was | 
cry | attired in brocaded ‘plush, in 
which pink and green were the principal 
colours, with a dark green velvet train, and ' 
diamond ornaments. 


Lady Sinclair’s was a pretty dress of brown 
velvet and gold satin, the front being thickly | 


beaded with amber. Miss Franks wore pale | of 


blue satin, thickly embroidered in crystal; | 
Hon. Mrs. Mostyn, cream Sicilienne, draped 
in front with coffee lace; Lady Lopes, coral | 
pink satin; Lady Constance Campbell, cream | 
satin; Mrs. Benyon, handsome crimson bro- ! 
cade; Lady Graham, cream and gold bro-' 
cade. One of the freshest of fresh toilettes | 
was among the gathering, being worn by a! 
lady, who, enjoying an income of about. 
£109,000 per annum,,is yet thinking of step-| 
ping across the border of matrimony again, by | 
which tempting act, however, she would lose | 





nearly the whole of the princely settlement. | 


STATISTICS. 


Tae Navy.—The ée expenditure in- 
curred on labour forthe navy in 1883-4 was :— 
For dockyard purposes, at home and abroad, 
£1,372,189 ; for other branches of service, or 
private indviduals; &e., £174,800; seamen 
and others of the steam reserve, £29,189; 
total, .£1,579,192. 

THeRt are in Berlin twenty-six breweries of 
Bavarian beer, thirty-one of white beer, and 
fourteen establishments which make bitter, 
brown or Gratz beer. In 1884 the sum of 
1,817,700 marks of taxes was paid on 45,443,900 
kilo es of malt, while the total quantity 
of produced amounted to 1,817,800 
hectolitres. In this production the Bohemian 
brewery participates with 188,200 hectolitres, 
Freidrichshohe with 139,500, Tivoli with 
133,300, Union with 77,500, Konigstaédt with 
76;000, Mosibit with 71,000, the Bock brewery 
with 70,300 hectolitres, &c., all the foregoing 
ones making Bavarian beer. ' 





‘GEMS. 


Aut other knowledgeis hurtful to one who 
has not the science of honesty and good nature. 

Reuicion is a cheerful thing; so far from 
being always at odds with good-humour, that 
it is inseparably united to it. 

As they who, for every slight infirmity, take 
physic to repair their health, do rather wmpair | 
it; so they who, for every ‘trifle, are eager to) 
vindicate their character, do rather weaken it. | 

Userut knowledge can ‘have no enemies 
except the ignorant; it herishes youth, 
delights the aged, is anornament in prosperity, 
and yields comfort in afiversity. 

Bx desiring what is perfectly good, .even 
when we don’t quite:know what it is, and can- 
not do what we would, we are part of the 
divine power against evil. 

Tue common man is the victim of events. 
Whatever happens:is too much for him, he is 
drawn thisway.and that way, and his whole 
life isa hurry. 

A wise anda good man will turn examples 
of all sorts to ‘his own advantage. The good 
he will make his patterns and strive to equal 
or —— them. The bad he will by all means | 
avoid. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


eel 


Verar Loaves.—Take three-and-a-half. 
of veal, fat and lean, one slice of thick, fat salt! 


pork; chop:the whole fine; ‘take six common | }, 


crackers, pounded fine, two Bagh one-haif cup 

of butter, one tablespeonful ef pepper, a little 
clove, and ‘any herb to suit the taste ; mix it. 
well together, and :make into a'loaf lile-bread ; | 
put it into.a.hallow baking pan, with .a little’ 
water ; cover with ‘bits-of -butter, and dredge 

with flour ; ‘bakeslowly two thours, basting it 

as you would meat. is is nice cut in thin 

slices for a tea dish. It will keep a long 

time. 

Corn Maat Bagaxrast Rouis.—One-and-a- 
half pints of flour, half-a-pint of white corn 
meal, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls 

baking powder,.one tablespoonful of butter, 
three-fonrths-ef a-pint.of mil. -Sifttogether 
flour,corn meal, salt,and powder; tothe butter, | 
cold,.add the milk,.an@ mix smoothly into a 
rather firmer dough than usual. Flour the 
board, turn out the dough, give it one or two! 
turns*to complete its smoothness. ‘Divide it, 
thus prepared into pieces the size of an-egs ; , 
again divide these nn chalves, which roll out! 
under the ‘hand -until ‘they -are long and half! 
the size of one’s little finger, lay.on a, greased / 
baking-tin,so they do mot tonch each other, | 
wash ‘them-over with milk,:and ‘bake them in; 


ds ||. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Prupext Servant.—A young Austriar 
count, imprudently fond of the gaming-table, 
by a run of luck at Baden found himself a 
winner of 30,000 florins, carried the money 
away with him and deposited it carefnlly in 
his desk, fully intending to recommence opera- 
tions next morning with renewed vigour. ‘To 
his unspeakable dismay, however, the precious 
roll of notes had in the course of the night 
unaccountably disappeared, and ‘with it his 
servant, an old retainer of the family, of 
whose honesty he ‘had hitherto never enter- 
tained the slightest doubt. QDen days dater, 
while still bewailing ‘his loss, the absentee 
quietly entered the room as if nothing had 
happened, and ‘handed a folded -paper to :his 
master. ‘Where have you been?”’’ angrily 
exclaimed the young man. ‘To Vienna,” 
coolly replied Fritz. ‘And my thirty thou- 
sand florins, where are they?” “‘ Perfectly 
safe. I felt sure you would lose them again, 
so I took them to your banker’s, and the paper 


| you have in your hand is his receipt for the 


money.” 


Lrverroon Docxs.—There.is probably nothing 
of the kind in the world pe extent to the 
line of docks in Liverpool, presenting, as they 
do, quayage to wet.docks and tide! basins alone 
of twenty-two and one-half miles, anda water 
space of 333 acres, and which—lands, sheds, 
yards, quays, and warehouses—cover an area 
of 1,040 acres. But these figures only apply 
to the Lancashire side of the Mersey Dock and 
Harbor’s Estate. On the Cheshire shore,.at 
Birkenhead, there are docks with a water area 
of 164 acres, with nearly ten miles of quayage ; 
thus making in all a water area of nearly 500 
acres and a total quayage of nearly thirty-two 
miles, in addition to twenty-two graving docks 
for repairing vessels, with,an aggregate length 
of floor of 14;000 feet, the whole estate being 
studded with more or less imposing dwellings, 
such as dock-mesters’ residences, customs and 
police depdts, clock towers, dockyard offices, 
and.so.on;and,on the Lancashire side traversed 
by-a double line of railway five miles in length. 


BenzinE Perrumes anp Dyrs.—Benzine, as 
everybody Jdsmows, is a light lignid, perfectly 
colourless, and having a nauseous odour. It 
nevertheless ‘furnishes perfumes and dyes. 
Charles Mansfield, who was the first person to 
utilize benzine, and make it on a Jarge scale, 
announced in 1847 that he had found among 
the derivatives of stone coal an oil that might 


|| take the place-of-the oil of bitter almonds. It 
| was nitrobenzine. Mitscherlich had:previously 
| produced, by ‘the lively reaction’ of nitric acid 


on benzine, a colourless liquid, in which a 
und molecule of nitrogen and oxygen 

was substituted for one.of the six atoms of 
ydrogen inibenzine, but his experiment never 
got beyond the laboratories. It was attended 
by too greatdangers. Nevertheless, Mansfield 
ventured to xepeat it in his shep,.and -suceeeded 
‘in basing en imdustrial operation upon it. 
Nitrobenzine cannot'be pure unless the benzine 
was pure, and that is rarely the case with the 
commercial article. In the:mixture of hydro- 
carbons, of which naptha is constituted, are 
some nearly alike in composition and in respect 
to their boiling-point and ‘it is difficult, even 
with the-best.distilling apparatus, to arrest the 
of some ofthem. Toluene, for. example, 

nearly always comes over with benziae. Like 
it, it is attacked by nitric acid and then yieldsa 
nitrotoluene. ‘There has also been found, asso- 
‘ciated with nitrobenzine, a peculiar yellowish 
coloured acid, endowed with the smell and 
taste of the pineapple, and its ethers taste like 
the strawberry orthe raspberry. It has given 
the flavour to many’a sherbet and many a con- 
fection. Nitrobenzine isknown intrade under 
the fanciful nameof essence of :mirbane, and 
is used by :perfumers as a substitute for the 
ail of bitter almonds—a substance which is 
made.artificially. ‘Itplays an important part 


in modern industry, hecause it is.employed ‘in 





a quick oven severr or eight minutes. 


the manufacture of aniline. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Pavutmve.—l. Certainly not. 2. A very nice height. 
N. C. 8.—Yes; but a personal consultation would be 
much better. 


R. V.—Tom Thumb (Charles Stratten) died at 
Middleford, Maseachusetts, United States, July 15, 1883. 


W. T.—One invitation was sufficient. Hoe will call, if 
he so desires, in due time. 


E, M. H.—1. We cannot suggest or recommend any 
particular ene. 2. No preparation of the kind desired. 


4G. 8. H.—The exclamation, we take it, had reference 
to the age of the person addressed as ‘‘ youngster.” 


M. 8.—Shakespeare’s Hamlet was thirty years old, as 
is indicated by the text in Act V, Scene 1. 


EB. M. M.—Any bookseller will supply you with the 
dramas, comedies, &c., in book-form. 

Viotet Vane.—1l. Just above the middle height. 2. 
Bright brown hair. 3. Not till thirty-six. 


L. D. F.—“ Kismet” is a word of Oriental origin, 
signifying fate or destiny. 


C. T.—1. It would be cheaper to buyit. 2. No. 3. 
As soon as your subscription expires. 


Netuire 8.—Several receipts have been lately given. 
Good writing. 


T. L.—We suggest that you address s »me respectable 
theatrical manager upon the subjecs. He will be able 
to give you information of a practical kind. 


D. H. W.—1. You are what is termed a light brunette. 
2. Garnet, brown, and navy-blue. 3. April 8, 1847, came 
on Thursday. 

A. M. 8.—Glycerine diluted with borax water will 
help to remove fleshworms ; also freckles, if not of too 
long standing. 


A. 8.—We know nothing concerning the matter. The 
lather potent to may have failed to reach the parties 
addressed. 


Cc. 0. M.—A beautiful golden tress of the most ex- 
quisite fineness. It looks as though it had been clipped 
trom the head of some winsome baby. 


R. T. W.—We would advise a consultation with some 
first-class physician, who will prescribe some remedy to 
relieve, if not cure, the catarrhal affection. 


Constant READER.—Please choose ‘some other title. 
“ Ure’s Dictionary of Science and Art” will give you they 
information for which we regret we have no space. 


Syowprop.—l. Leave it alone. 2, Clip them once a 
month. 8. Hair light brown. 4. Lessie and Lizzie 
mean the same, “‘the Oath of the Lord.” Good writ- 
ing. 


D. N. G.—1 and 2. Yes. 8. The host should supply 
him with one, if forgotten by the guest. 4. You are 
mistaken, Your questions were answered some time 
eince. 


L. D.—Of your mental qualifications there can be no 
doubt. We think your father will give his consent 
in time, especially when he realizes how accomplished 
you are. 

Lrty.—Ask some one of the town officials where 
application must be made for an "s certificate, 
— of such and other points connected with the 
matter. 


Ustia.—A mixture composed of oil, lampblack and 
tallow is used for blacking leather. There are several 
other modes of dressing it that can be learned by prac- 
tical experience under the guidance of a thoroughly- 
posted person. 


L. N. G@ T.—1. We advise you to decline the proposal. 
It is evident that your heart would not go with your 
hand. 2. No. 8. Glycerine diluted with water, and 
made fragrant with a little choice cologne, will whiten 
and soften the skin. 


©. 8. M.—The Princess Amelia, the youngest and 
favourite daughter of George III., died in 1810. It was 
during her illness that he lost his reason for ever. His 
reign ceased in fact on Oct. 25, 1810, although in law it 
ja8ted more than nine years longer. 


K. L. G.—As you love the so devotedly and con- 
sider yourself capable ef sup: a wife in the proper 
manner, ask her to be yours. is the only way in 
which to find out whether she loves you, as it is not at 
all likely she will take the initiative step. 


P. F. H.—We have never heard of a law forbidding a 
tenant from showing his house or apartments to of 
one he pleased, even though his rent remained unpaid. 
It is not at all likely a landlord would require you to 
obtaia his permission to do so—at least not in the pre- 
sent advanced state of civilisation. 


Joun’s DaRtinc —1. May 16, 1869, was on a Sunday. 
2. John means “beloved of the Lord; ” Frank, “‘ free 
or fierce;” Alice, “‘noble;” Emily, a “‘nurse;” 
Beulah, is a Scriptural name; Richard, “ 
heart.” 3. No. 4. Nothing particular. 5. Cut his 
acquaintance. 6. No. 7. Fair writing. 8. No. 9. 
Tied with dark blue, very brown ; tied with pink, 


‘. 


v.—We thank for youri nformation 
of the Gieake aiened—éa the comm 


R. D.—Study and practice alone will never make 
actor or actress. The powers necessary for success 
pA cultivatio: a ee 
. vation can 
Where these powers are a natural gift, success will in 
all ity follow ; but where they are wanting, 
life of actors or actresses is one of simple drudgery, 
a never hope to reach the higher walks of the 
2. 


te 


N. L. 8.—A child of five, unless she is very wilful 
can be taught by kindness to obey those who are older. 
Doubtless when you have corrected or lectured the little 
one for staying out after dark against orders, something 
in your voice or manner has hurt her feel! , and 
caused her ‘to yd one Talk to her kindly, 
reward her for o' ence by giving her a pretty picture 
or some other little trifle, and we guarantee will 
soon learn to obey you. , 


E 


THISTLE-DOWN,. 


The thistle-down rises, now here and now there, 
Like feathers of snow on the breeze ; 
I watch as it melts in the blue of the air, 


hh, where will it rest w! 
And where will its cradle be found ? 

And who that could find it, if any one tried, 
Bid away on the nurturing ground? 


When summer and autumn and winter have fled, 
wine See eon, Tees ao on % 

tes by ad ere from wiving bed, 
And brig t in the sinshine will leap. 
Our words are forgotten ; like thistle-down light 
They scatter, and none may recall ; 
Do they go with a mission to bless or to blight — 
To or to wound as they fall? 
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* §. M—L. You might reduce your weight by adoptio 
the Banting » This however, 
g system. yeoaees, 


may improve your figure considerably. 2. Designing, 
engraving, type-wri and are professions 

Da to ey ba telelies s = perfect them- 
selves them. 3. No fault can be found with the 
= ga or grammatical construction of your 


L. N. E.—Both bride and groom should wear light 
kid gloves at a wedding. The bride takes off the glove 
of her left hand and gives it to the first to 
hold, in order that she may have the wedding-ring 
pee hes Sage, Eee come eee Sone 


placed wy) 


formal ae Se pecs cout See D8 
Bend tog, Naty that she fully 


R. D. A—1. Unless 


thoroughly learn a 
There are many little ts in unciation, accentua- 
t cannot be cept by oral 


ublished for the purpose of self-teaching. 2. We can- 
} advise you or = other amateur author as to where 
our manuscript be likely to find a . (Un- 
ess Lag tga. a+ Bae oo merit it is ~~ 
su ey ultima sleep peacefully e 
waste basket of some editor’s sanctum. 


soften the skin. 2. An inexpensive pre- 
chalk, it will suit your purpose as well 


the y with which it reflects light, known as 
avanturine. wdered state it is employed to give 
a brilliant appearance and as a send tosprinkle 





dark 
light brown ; tied with light blue, nut brown. 


mh. el ye ay or eye is too Sin = oe to be 
rea y pupil b 

the introduction inte it Tioeh, and therefore 

we cannot recommend any such to our readers, 


B. M.—The faculty of a college or university consists 

of those upon whom has been conferred Men) er 

teaching, as professors of spec’al subjects. It a 

—, at its head, and has the power of conferring 
egrees upon graduates, 


Mitprep.—Touch the wart with a little nitrate of 
silver, or with nitric acid, or with aromatic vinegar. The 
silver salt will produce a black and the nitric acida 
yellow stain, either of which will wear off in a short 
while. The vinegar scar discolours the skin. 


re cantharides 

drachms. Colour a pale pink with a)kanet root. Many 
pede ym gh ayo . Ragh poemng or olive oil 
scented with a few drops of otto of roses, oil of musk 
or neroli, &c, - ¢ ; ay 

M. G. H.—A mixture of oxalic and citric acids is 
probably the best com d to use for the purpose o 
removing ink fcom parchment. Chlorine or the alkalies 
would be likely te injure animal tiesues. _The removal 
of printer’s iok from’ paper is hardly It is 
accomplished to a limited extent by meavs of ether or 


asolution of soap in water ; hot benzol,; na and 
the like are also Sed. , vars 


B. K. F.—1. How will these lines suit to place in 
the albums of your friends Nora and Fanny ? 


“* Not all our worship's from the spell - - 
Of eyes that change with each emotion 
Rather because witnin thee dwell 
All virtues that command devotion, 


“ For life within my heart must be 
A feeling of that gives 
No pleasure ble to thee, 
Nor gaios thy favour fond to me, 
Yet lives because thy beauty lives.” 


2. Dark brown: 3. All the names quoted are beautiful: 
so much so that it would be impossible to express a 
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than a hundred-and-fifty years. Her 
Sy constitute a part of this oftning B 
50 been for 

Had mot Tengland fercetiod her in 

India, it is probablethat she would have 

been in of India herself, and thus 
gigantic scheme of Peter the 

conquest in Asia. ee 
Asiatic of 
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Act Back Nometrs, Parts and Vo.umss are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 275, Now Ready, Sixpence, post- 
~~ Also Vol, xUt +» bound oe oo, 


@@ Acc Lerrers To st Appressep To THE EpitTor OF 
Tae Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.0. 
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